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Important new books for 
the social worker 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL 
CASE RECORDING 


By Gordon Hamilton 
For social case workers, sociologists and clinical psychologists this is a prac- 
tical, succinct statement. It gives special attention to the problems of 
recording in such fields as public assistance, child placing, and the short 


contact record. $2.00 


PSYCHIATRY FOR SOCIAL 


WORKERS 
By Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D. 


Here is a clear exposition of symptoms which indicate deviations in mental 


functioning. It helps the social worker to recognize those symptoms, and 


to understand the facilities available, what may be expected from psychia- 


tric treatment and how to use diagnoses. eh $3.50 — 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 


~ CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Selected eee 1945 


_ Returning servicemen, the government of liberated areas, Postwar immigra-_ 


tion, are among the topics in this timely volume. The papers are repre 
sentative of those scheduled to be read at the 72nd Annual Mrccaaierbich , 
was not convened because of wartime restrictions. ee hia $5.00 a 
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Don't Take a JOB! 


Choose a Career! 


GUIDANCE TO TWO INTERESTING, REWARDING FIELDS 


= Personnel work has taken giant strides in the last decade. New techniques — psycho- 


logical testing, scientific interviewing, aptitude studies have enormously expanded its 


usefulness. This book analyzes and explains every phase of personnel work, using actual 


success stories as illustrations, discusses qualifications, and surveys actual jobs in the field. 


Introduction by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Personnel Administrator, Radio Corporation of 


America. 


Illustrated with photographs. $2.75 


CAREERS IN PERSONNEL WORK 


by D. M. SMYTHE 


What the prospective social worker or neophyte should know about the field is con- 


tained in this unusually complete book. The basic aims and activities of social service 
agencies are explained. Personality requirements, education and training, schools and 
courses offered, cost, “in-service” training, salaries, are all thoroughly discussed. A com- 
plete list of schools and organizations is included as well as a complete bibliography 


and index. Illustrated with photographs. . ; ay 


_ CAREERS IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


by EVELYN STEELE AND H. K. BLATT ae) 


Seana nA eieeestesceealteteenrecteie stance 


Both books prepared in collaboration with I 
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It takes time to make them and a 


lot of time to put them in. But we’re 


hustling right along with the job. ; 


We’ve made a dent in the pile of 
orders where the principal shortage 
was a telephone instrument. Most 


of the longer waits are where switch- 


boards and new telephone buildings 
are needed. 


You can be sure of this: We’re 
putting everything we have into the 
job of getting telephone service 
back to normal. And then making 
it better than ever. 


~~ 
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Among Ourselves 


"(EN PAGES OF THIS ISSUE ARE DEVOTED TO 
| special book section. This is the edi- 
gorial handiwork of Ann Reed Brenner, 
lvhose understanding of books and _per- 
yuasiveness with reviewers produce our reg- 
Jalar “Letters and Life” department each 
jmonth, and our spring and fall round-ups. 
A CONTRIBUTOR TO THE ApRIL Survey 
‘Graphic writes us: “Thank you very much 
por the check in payment for my article. 
i'm going to use it to finance food pack- 
gages.” This author gives practical expres- 
jsion to a growing American concern with 
nthe worldwide food shortages described in 
. other articles in that issue. 

: President Truman has called for volun- 
atary limitation of our abundant and varied 
menus, at home and in public eating places, 
tin order that we may send more food to 
save the lives of starving millions—men, 
;women, and little children—in Europe and 
the Far East. 


The Cooperative. for. American Remit- 
tances to Europe, Inc. (CARE) is a non- 
profit, government sponsored agency set 
jup by twenty-four American organizations 
engaged in foreign relief.’ It is prepared 
ito deliver packages containing 30 pounds 
of assorted foodstuffs (biscuits, meats, 
‘sugar, jams, and so on) to designated in- 
‘dividuals or to “worthy recipients” in 
‘France, Holland, Poland, Belgium, Norway, 
Austria, and Italy at $15 a package. For 
‘application blank, write CARE, 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4. 

UNRRA begs. us out of our plenty to 
meet and increase our grain commitments. 

Beginning May 12, UNRRA will launch an 
emergency collection of other foods, and 
of money with which to buy them. Every 
cent collected at the local centers or at the 
national headquarters (100 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7) will be spent, for food. 
Public officials point out that donations 
in cash, used to procure food at whole- 
sale, will go much further than dona- 
tions “in kind.” 
Hundreds of thousands of individuals 
in this country are making generous ges- 
tures—food and clothing packages, par- 
ticipation in drives and collections—and 
they will do more. But, it is increasingly 
clear, this is only a drop in an ocean of 
tragedy. Firm public leadership, speedy, 
large scale action are needed—and Amer- 
icans, it seems, are more ready for them 
than Washington appears to believe. 

The National Opinion Research Center 
asked, in one of its recent scientific 
samplings of public opinion: “Would you 
be willing to have meat and butter ra- 
tioned again so that we could send more 
food to-needy countries that fought on our 
side in the war?” The question was put 
to a nationwide cross section of civilian 
adults in all walks of life; 68 percent an- 
swered “Yes.” 
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Tur. AMERICAN AssocIATION FoR ADULT Ep- 
ucation, meeting in Detroit last month, 
unanimously elected as president Alain L. 
Locke, professor of philosophy at Howard 
University, now visiting professor at the 
University of Wisconsin. Professor Locke 
is well known to Survey Graphic readers 
as contributing editor, and as the editor 
of our special number, “Color: Unfinished 


Business of Democracy,” (November, 1942). . 


Last MontH Survey Graphic REPRODUCED A 
number of stills from the State Depart- 
ment’s film, “The Pale Horseman.” The 
effect of the entire film is unforgettable. It 
cannot fail to make all who see it feel the 


urgency of the world food situation and 


some degree of personal responsibility in 


the national campaign to help meet it. 

Also available in 16 mm. and distrib- 
uted by Brandon Films, is another short 
motion picture which every community 
would find useful in the campaign. This 
is “Food—Secret of Peace,” produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada. Impres- 
sive in itself, its value is enhanced by an 
accompanying discussion trailer, which 
gives the typical questions and comments 
of an average audience after seeing the 
filmy: 


FEaTuRED IN THE Aprit Survey Mid- 
monthly is a section on “Modern Old Age,” 
with articles by George Lawton, Mar- 
garet W. Wagner, Allan Stone, and’ Kath- 
leen Gorrie. 
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Press Association 


The photograph was taken in September 1945 


ONE PLANE, ONE BOMB brought this devastation to Hiroshima. 


At the heart of the bomb explosion in Nagasaki. This 


photo- Nagasaki Medical School and Hospital, about two miles from 
ph and the next were taken last fall by Arthur Stull, the center of the explosion. Intense heat caused the inter-— 
ormerly Lieut. Colonel AUS, while on a technical mission ior to burst into flames; 80 percent of the Personnel died 
- . » és 
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That’s physics for short—for a great landmark in evolution ranking 


with the discovery of fire; the domestication of plants and animals. 


How are we taking it? Where can we take hold? 


Dvrinc THE Wak, SCIENTISTS DEVELOPED 
24-D for the extermination of weeds, 
DDT for insects, 1080 for rats, and 
E = MC? for men. 

Professor Einstein gave us the last 
in his theory of relativity forty years 
ago, but it remained for the Manhat- 
tan District Project to demonstrate 
the complete reliability of the formula. 
“—E” stands for energy in kilowatt 
hours, “M” for mass in kilograms. 
“C” is the speed of light — 186,000 
miles a second—neatly verified again, 
as you know, by the 2.4 seconds it 
took to bounce a radar beam off the 
moon. The square of “C” makes a 
very tidy sum. 

When a chain reaction is set up in 
M, the resulting energy released be- 
comes something which only the sur- 
vivors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
can adequately report on. Further- 
more, these chains were not carried 
all the way out per formula. The fis- 
sion effect stopped relatively early. 
Already, it is said, atomic bombs have 
been produced which are one thou- 
sand times as destructive. Already, 
New York could be ripped apart 
from the Battery to Central Park in 
one shuddering cataclysm. 

Or put another way in terms of 
peacetime uses: By the ordinary 
burning of 2.2 pounds of coal we now 
get 8.5 kilowatt hours of energy. As 
Henry D. Smyth brings out in his 


“Atomic Energy for Military Pur- 


poses” (Princeton University Press, 
1945), the formula “shows that one 
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kilogram (2.2 pounds) of matter, if 
converted entirely into energy, would 
give 25 billion kilowatt hours.” That 
is the equivalent of the entire elec- 
trical power consumption in the USA 
for two months in 1939. 

So mankind reaches its third, and 
perhaps its last, great landmark. 


—By an engaging variant of the 
original homo-sapiens. Skier, statisti- 
cian, and very much A.D. 1946, he 
has been making the sparks fly in 
fashioning patterns for our new post- 
war world. 

Mr. Chase does not chop out build- 
ing blocks from wood and stone with 
some Paleolithic fist-axe. Rather he 
hammers away with modern know- 
how—and hot for freedom—at the 
hard core of human experience to 
date. His labors have taken shape in 
the 1940’s in half a dozen books for 
the Twentieth Century Fund under 
the general title “When the War 
Ends.” 

The field is one in which the Fund 
has carried forward impressive work 
of research and popular education. 
Other planners and prophets may 
well envy the spacing of Mr. Chase’s 
series. With victory won and the atom 
cracked, his earlier forecasts are even 
more credible; his challenge to action 
more opportune in “For This We 
Fought”—the sixth and concluding 
volume now on press. mm 

Not a little of this advance chapter 
had its origins in edged words he 
struck off last winter at the 40th anni- 
versary of the League for Industrial 
Democracy. 
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First came the discovery of fire, next 
the development of agriculture, now 
the release of atomic power—and af- 
ter a million years on the planet the 
creature called man has either mas- 
tered his environment or caused it to 
destroy him. 

Let us retrace our steps a bit—with 
the help of William Howells in his 
“Mankind So , Far” (Doubleday, 
1944): 

In the late Tertiary epoch (7,000,- 
000 to 1,000,000 B.C.) anthropoid apes 
roamed over Asia, Europe and Africa, 
some of them rather man-like. One 
branch in. Asia finally came down out 
of the trees and began walking erect. 
It had a big brain for an ape, and of 
course an opposed thumb with which 
to manipulate things — sticks, axes, 
someday cyclotrons. 


Three Landmarks 


1. In the Lower Paleolithic epoch 
(1,000,000 to 50,000 B.C.) this creature 
invented fire (the first landmark) 
and progressed . radically in the re- 
duction of the weight of his skull and 
jaws. In due course, a race evolved 
not far different from the Australian 
bushmen of today. First axes, chop- 
pers, and other crude tools were made 
from flaked stone. Hunting was the 
chief economic occupation. The brain 
case “grew larger. Language probably 
developed along with the first tools. 
One needs to explain how to use a 
tool to one’s fellows—a thing no ape 
can do. 


The Upper Paleolithic (50,000 to 
10,000 B.C.) brought a great advance 
in stone-working. Experts could 
strike off a long, fine flake from a 
core and out of it make knives, ar- 
rowheads, spear points, files, awls, 
scrapers, with which to work wood, 
skin and bone. Later came the dog 
and the bow and arrow; then canoes, 
netting, basketry. Modern Eskimos, 
where uncorrupted by the white man, 
live a life similar to the Upper Paleo- 
lithic. It was still a hunting and fish- 
ing culture, with a world population, 
Howells estimates, of not more than 
10,000,000. That was about all the en- 
vironment could support with the 
techniques then available. 


2. The Neolithic Age (beginning 
around 10,000 B.C.) inaugurated the 
second great revolution in the history 
of homo sapiens. This was on the 
Persian plateau, on the bridge be- 
tween Asia and Europe from which 
have come the headlines of postwar 
clashes these months. Man discovered 
how to domesticate plants and ani- 
mals. For the first time a settled com- 
munity became possible. No longer 
Was it necessary for nomadic families 
and clans to follow the migrations of 
wild animals-for food. People could 
hoe a garden with a forked stick, 
milk a goat, and stay put. It is im- 
possible to overemphasize the impor- 
tance of this progression. 

With the Bronze Age (about 5,000 
B.C.) a pair of oxen yoked to a metal 
plow could so improve the efficiency 
of bread production, that a small per- 
centage of mankind could be perma- 
nently released from the fields. Cities 
became possible. The first we know 
of was Harappa in India; then Ur 
and Kish in Mesopotamia; Thebes, 
Karnak in Egypt; the cities of ancient 
Crete, and so to Troy, to Sparta, 
Corinth and Athens of the Greeks, 
With the cities came kings to rule 
over them, priests to pray for them, 
artisans and silversmiths who never 
laid hand to a plow, markets, trade 


routes, galleys, prostitutes, pyramids, 


temples, tenements, and slums—and 
most important of all, came writing, 
mathematics, and the concept of 
science, 

By 1600.A.D,, the population of the 
world had increased to perhaps 400 
million, and Galileo laid down first 
Principles for the machine age. By 
_ the time the atomic bomb was 
_ dropped in a New Mexico desert, 
population had increased fivefold to 


two billion. This growth was made 
possible by inanimate energy and the 
factory system, together with the con- 
trol of communicable diseases. To go 
back now to the Paleolithic Age 
would cost the lives of perhaps 
ninety-five out of every one hundred 
living persons. 


3. The destruction of Hiroshima on 
August 6, 1945, is the third great 
landmark in the history of mankind. 
The way now lies open to the pul- 
verizing of all cities everywhere, as 
General Arnold demonstrates in his 
final report. The way also lies open 
to unprecedented increases in produc- 
tion, living standards, public health. 

Howells does not believe that man 
will entirely destroy himself through 
cataclysm—but he wrote before the 
bomb. Homo sapiens, he says, is one 
of the toughest, most tenacious, most 
adaptable of all the animals. He is 
still largely unspecialized for a given 
environment — which is a great ad- 
vantage, as compared with highly 
specialized animals like the giraffe or 
the ant eater. But even man could 
hardly adapt himself to perpetual ex- 
plosions. 

What the bomb does is to threaten 
our cities and thus printing, science, 
the humanities. People would no 
longer have time to think. Atomic 
fission, unless it wipes out all land 
life, will not entirely destroy man; it 
will just pitch him back 100,000 years 
or so into the Paleolithic. As we have 
seen, it has been quite a haul up from 
EDEL Cas 

Sometimes one wonders if we ever 
went through this same cycle before 
and then crawled back and up. 


The First Reaction 


A survey of American newspaper 
editorials and front page comment 
the week of August 11, 1945, showed 
the bomb had touched off the fol- 
lowing reactions, according to the 
Twohey Analysis of Opinion: 


Relief that the war was ending. 

Relief that we had developed the 
bomb before Germany did. 

Question: Can social thinking catch 
up with physical science? : 

Conclusions: War is now too terrible 
to be endured; : 

A workable world organization be- 
comes imperative. 

Excited speculation on peacetime pos- 
sibilities of atomic energy. 


In the discussion after August 6, the 
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the utmost importance that they 


fifth of these reactions seemed pra 
tically unanimous — that the bom 
had made some sort of a world sta 
mandatory. Most citizens appeare 
willing to surrender large segmen 
of American sovereignty. Most, I b 
lieve, still are. The idea that the be 
tolls for all of us made impressix 
gains. 

With people all over the world i 
this frame of mind, the outlook for 
lasting peace becomes distinctl 
brighter. If war should come, hoy 
ever, the outlook for one stone stanc 
ing on another is distinctly darke 
The major problem, as I see it, i 
whether the present leaders of mar 
kind, especially those of the Bi 
Three nations, can really grasp th 
significance of atomic fission. 

With that unsettled, back of th 
leaders people everywhere should b 
putting on constant pressure for af 
propriate action. Both leaders an 
people should feel the urgency in th 
pit of their stomachs. No congress 
man should ever be permitted t 
open his mail in the morning with 
out finding several postcards inscribec 
E= MG; 

The problem is really one for thi 
social scientists. I do not mean they 
are now equal to solving it; I mean 
as George Lundberg says, nobody els 
can. Thus it is a race with time—a: 
indeed the Manhattan project itsel: 
was. ; | 

Meanwhile, until not only the socia 
scientists but the rest of us are really 
aware of this third great landmark 
we cannot even begin to cope with its 
problems. 


To Make Us Aware 


The physical world has a certain 
structure. The physical scientists have 
now learned to understand it — not 
completely, but enough to tear the 
fundamental building blocks apart 
They have done this by a vast project 
of planned cooperative research, coy- 
ering five years and costing $2,000, 
000,000. a = 

On the other hand, the world’s 
political and industrial leaders are no 
scientists; most of them never wen 
beyond simple algebra. But it is c 


spect, and understand in a broad wa: 
what the scientists have done. Other- 
wise we are led by men who do ne 
know the shape of the world they ar 
trying to lead or the forces now loos 
Within ite Seed, a 

Not only must leaders exercise 
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jorains to an unwonted degree, they 
jnust exercise their imaginations. 
Whey have got to see the unearthly 
lare, feel the shattering crunch as 
nergy is released in these magni- 
tudes. That mushroom of cumulus 
mmoke in the stratosphere must be 
wever before their eyes. They must see, 
inear, smell, feel — almost taste — a 
hain reaction; it should be etched 
htorever in the nervous system. 

_ If the bomb is considered as just 
janother element in power politics, just 
fanother military weapon, only strong- 
ler, the Paleolithic Age surely awaits 
jus. Atomic fission simply is not that 
‘kind of event. Our leaders must come 
(to see it in its true dimension, a blind- 
ling, shattering force, ranking with the 
idiscovery of fire and the discovery of 
jagriculture. In such perspective they 
‘may be able to deal with it. Is there 


any Way to give them such perspec- 
tive? 


Continuous Exhibit 


It has been proposed that the 
United Nations Assembly be taken 
en masse to watch the U. S. Navy’s 
test of the bomb ins.the Marshall 
Islands. This is a move in the right 
direction. We never learn from 
words, speeches, books, by themselves. 
A human being must first experience 
light rays, sound waves, sensations 
striking his nervous system, before he 
can speak or think intelligently about 
the things to which the sensations re- 
fer. From such direct contact, his 
whole mental world is built up. Af- 
ter enough contacts, words and books 
can become meaningful. 

Most scientists keep this direct con- 
tact, unlike the academic scholars. 


. office, anywhere, without havine had of ate 


Sun 


training. Thomas Reed . Powell, . of | 


Many of the latter labor under a pun- 
ishing handicap of abstract words un- 
connected with space-time events. 
The philosophies and the dialectics go 
round and round without hitting any- 
thing. The great strength of the 
scientists 1s that they admit their talk 
is meaningless, and theif conclusions 
invalid, unless these can pass the test 
of physical experiment. If the results 
of the experiment are positive the talk 
makes sense. . 

Galileo ended two thousand years 
of portico philosophy—where it was 
solemnly affirmed that heavy bodies 
would fall faster than light bodies— 
by dropping light and heavy shot 
from the leaning tower of Pisa and 
timing the fall. He found they ar- 
rived together. 


Why Not All Leaders? 


But why not carry the idea of first- 
hand experience much further? Why 
not expose all the outstanding leaders 
of the world to a direct chain re- 
action? Why not begin at home and 
summon to this mid-Pacific demon- 
stration every congressman, the heads 
of government departments, gover- 
nors of states, university presidents, 
important tycoons, the executive com- 
mittees of the AFL, the CIO, the 
Farm Bureau Federation, the vet- 
erans organizations, and plenty of 
school teachers? . : 

Why not have the British Parliament 
and Cabinet, and.the Supreme Coun- 


cil of the USSR? Why not the Pope, 


the Grand Mullah, Gandhi, a panel 


‘of bishops, the chiefs of state of all 


the nations, to say nothing of all the 
admirals and generals who carry real 
weight? oat 

Let them stand there and watch. 
If a few get a little too*near and 
are knocked over—like those extra- 
curious scientists in the New Mexico 
desert—that is all right, too. Protect 
them from lethal rays, but let them . 
get knocked over. That is what they p 
came for. 

Furthermore, there should be regu-— 
lar exhibits, say every six months, in 
the Sahara, the Gobi, Death Valley, | 
and other arid areas of the world. — 
We never knew quite what to do a 
with deserts before. Now we do. 

To come to think of it, no person 
should be elected or appointed to high 
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at least one firsthand encounter with =~ 
the event corresponding to E = MC?. | és 


Many of our leaders have had legal i ; 
i 
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the Harvard Law School, once ob- 
served: “If you think that you can 
think about a thing, firmly attached 
to something else, without thinking 
of the thing it is attached to, then 
you have a legal mind.” One would 
feel safer if all leaders had to pass an 
examination in simple mathematics, 
in distinguishing clearly between a 
fact and a generalization, in the 
scientific attitude—and so could avoid 
the verbal habit of proceeding from 
an unwarranted assumption to a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

If it turns out too much to ask a 
congressman to demonstrate his abil- 
ity to move logically from cause to 
effect, then we had better draw our 
congressmen from a. different panel. 
A politician is not a scientist, and no 
one should ask him to be—at least 
until the social sciences have devel- 
oped much further. But, in the 
atomic age, the politician should be 
acquainted with the scientific method, 
and should know which way the 
scientists are steering the human race. 
He should realize that cause-and- 
effect relationships exist also in hu- 
man affairs, and that no real control 
is possible without understanding 
them. 


The Rank and File of Us 


For those of us who are not top 
leaders, for the rank and file of lit- 
erate humanity, the schools and press 
should place far more emphasis on 
mathematics, logic, semantics, straight 
thinking, and the scientific attitude. 

How many of us can state clearly 
what constitutes a controlled experi- 
ment? Small children begin by 
thinking pretty straight, because of 
their firsthand experience with a 
bumpy world. Later they are deluged 
with high order abstractions, and their 
pristine approach to the laws of cause 
and effect is corrupted. 

All of us, furthermore, should see 
such moving pictures or stills of 


‘Hiroshima and Nagasaki as are avail- 


able, from either American or Jap- 
anese sources. We should see the 
dead, the wounded, the smashed hos- 
pitals, the agony. These should be 
run in every theater in the world at 
regular intervals, without soft music, 
without announcers who coat. their 


vocal chords with honey. We should 
_ take these horrors straight, hard and 


unvarnished. If anybody faints, that 
is all right too. 


Movies are not as good as seeing 


the real thing, but they get into the 
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nervous system after a fashion, and 
leave a sharper imprint, for most peo- 
ple, than words can ever do. Thomas 
A. Edison used to say the shortest 
route to the intelligence runs over the 
optic nerve. 

All theaters should show also docu- 
mentaries of the navy tests, the 
Sahara; of all future. chain reactions 
in bombs. We can’t all be leaders 
and be there in person; but on the 
screen the rest of us can be present 
at one remove—seeing and _ hearing, 
but not quite feeling, the total event. 

Then there should be frequent 
documentaries of the development of 
atomic energy, with moving diagrams 
tracing the principles involved, so far 
as they can be simplified. We should 
see the uranium mines, the piles, the 
shields, the new power units. We 
should be taught what inspection 
means. 

Moreover, we should see medical 
diagnosis by virtue of the new rays, 
cancer research, heat therapy—all the 
good and cheerful aspects of nuclear 
fission. 


Running Away vs Facing Up 


Talk, editorials, columns, disserta- 
tions like the one I am writing, are 
not going to help much. The words 
are already wearing out. We must 
constantly be shocked into awareness 
—as when lightning strikes close by. 
Only firsthand 
equivalent can hold us to the task of 
saving our civilization. 

If the social scientists can refine and 
sharpen this approach, the world will 
be profoundly grateful. But they can 
do more than that. They can help 
our legislators draft the machinery to 
control the bomb. They can help 
break up the unfounded notion that 
man has an instinct for war. He has 
a pugnacious instinct, which is very 


different, as Julian Huxley has amply . 


demonstrated: War is a cold-blooded 
business of organization. Look-at the 
Pentagon building. 

Marjorie Laurence Street in The 
Ladies Home Journal for February 
analyzed *the ways in which many 
people are beginning to try to escape 
from this discipline of reckoning in 
an impractical fashion with a supreme 
discovery. To telescope her list: 


“Let's not talk about it.’ 

“The higher-ups will solve it? « 
: “A defense will b found; it always 

as. . . P: 

“They won't dare use it.” 


experience or its 


“The USA can stay ahead of | 
enemies.” Fees 3 
“Anyway, we're keeping it secret. 

“We've never lost a war.” 

“We all have to die sometime.” 

“You can’t change human nature 

“T'll be dead by then.” 

“We ought to bottle up those sce 
tists.” 


The idea I advocate is to shut ¢ 
these infantile escapes, and try to loc 
our destiny in the~face. 


For This We Fought 


Sooner or later this moment had ° 
come. It has been inevitable sin 
mankind came down out of trees ar 
shaped the first fist axe. Homo sapiei 
is: the kind of animal which w: 
bound to be curious: about the stru 
ture of the world around him. No 
he has found the answer, or a larg 
part of it. 

Has he found it too soon? That 
a meaningless question. Noboc 
knows, or can know, whether it | 
too soon, until the proposition hi 
been demonstrated. If a handful ¢ 
us wake up some stormy morning t 
find ourselves in the Lower Pale 
lithic, we can conclude it was to 
soon. | 
Until then, it is our duty to tr 
and meet the challenge. | 

If enough of us can becomie awar 
of what has happened, our generatio 
should not have too much difficult 
in devising a piece of internation: 
machinery adequate to contain Eir 
stein’s equation. There will. be sti’ 
problems of inspection of uraniur 
and perhaps thorium deposits; als 
graphite, beryllium, heavy water; cer 
trifugal blowers to keep track o: 
electro-magnets and large power ir 
stallations for the conversion of plu 
tonium. These are all secondary mat 
ters, however. The physical scientist: 
who are showing the most gratifyin: 
terror of what they have done, can b 
trusted to handle such details. Tech 
nically, these do not compare in dif 
ficulty with the Manhattan project. _ 

+ + + be 

The real problem is to get the res 
of us as intelligently alarmed as th 
scientists. Then we will push an 
push —and an appropriate solutio: 
will be found. It will undoubtedly li 
in the general field of the world st 
The United Nations is not a genuine 
world state, but it might conceivably 
grow into one, if we keep pushing 

Then our young men will not hay 
fought and died in vain. 


Strikes in Public Employment 


: ; e 

: Can government workers use labor’s traditional weapon? Two recent crises — on 
Ns : 

New York’s city subways, Detroit’s streetcar and bus lines—suggest some answers. 


(He GENERAL Motors stTRIKE was 
wver in the auto center, but early 
April saw streets snarled in unprece- 
dented trafic jams as every available 
private car was pressed into service 
yo get Detroiters to their jobs and 
aome again. More than 5,000 employes 
bf the municipally owned street car 
and bus system were on strike. The 
members of Division 26 of the Amal- 
zamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Operators 
bE America (AFL) had voted the 
strike when the Detroit Street Rail- 
ways Commission refused to agree 
to the union’s demand for a wage in- 
crease of 18 cents an hour. The com- 
mission is a municipal agency which 
pperates the transportation system. 

About a month before the Detroit 
tie-up, New York City faced a com- 
parable crisis—a threatened strike by 
the employes of its complicated under- 
ground transit lines, and of the few 
remaining street car lines, the Ele- 
vated, and the municipally owned bus 
lines. These are the chief means of 
transportation for the wage earners 
and shoppers of the area, carrying not 
only New York City residents, but 
also the tens of thousands who com- 
mute daily to jobs in the city from 
homes in other New York counties, 
and from Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey as well. On a normal business day, 
the subways alone collect 6,500,000 
fares. 

The Detroit strike and the threat 
of a similar strike in New York City 
dramatized the dependence of a mod- 
ern urban center on its transit work- 
ers. They also served to highlight the 
complex relationship between employ- 
er and employe in the public service. 


Big and Little Issues 


Both situations involved wage de- 
mands. But in industrial relations, as 
iN international affairs, the causes of 
sonflict are never simple. Thus, the 
Transport Workers Union (CIO) in 
New York asked not only a wage in- 
srease of $2 a day, but also exclusive 
rgaining rights for the 34,500 men 
d women workers of the subway 
ystem. The demand was, in part, an 
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effort to block possible expansionist 
ambitions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. With the return of 
John L. Lewis to the AFL fold, many 
CIO leaders fear effective “raiding” 
of their membership. The American 
Federation of Municipal Transit 
Workers claims 5,000 New York City 
subway workers in its Local 21,193. 

Perhaps a more active anxiety to 
the TWU than this AFL affiliate is 
District 50 of Mr. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers, a sort of union catch- 
all which has a place for almost any 
type of worker, from a dairy farm 
laborer to a railway section foreman. 
There are even rumors that the 
American Federation of Municipal 
Transit Workers may “merge” with 
District 50. 

A further complicating factor in the 
New York subway situation was the 
dual responsibility of Michael J. 


Quill as international president of the 
TWU, and as city councilman from 
the Bronx. 


Bishop in The St. Louis Star-Times 
- Shutting Off His Iron Lung 


- 


But the general public is less inter- 
ested in the complexities of union and 
New York City politics than in the 
deeper issues that underlay the threat 
of a paralyzing transport strike in 
New York, and the tie-up of Detroit 
streetcars and buses. From the citi- 
zen’s point of view, the chief issues in 
these situations are: 

—the right of civil service employes 
to strike, thus interfering with essen- 
tial public facilities; 

—the safeguarding of the public 
employe against insecurity and ex- 
ploitation. 


Public Employment Is “Different” 


Legally, the public service employe 
is not on the same footing with work- 
ers in private industry. He is specifi- 
cally excluded from the protection of 
the National Labor Relations Act, and 
from the coverage of most state laws 
governing wages and working condi- 
tions. Civil service workers (federal, 
state, county, and city) enjoy rights to 
insurance, vacations, and pensions not 
shared by most of those engaged in 
private employment. Further, the 
wages and working conditions of 
civil service employes are usually fixed 
by statute rather than by negotiation 
between employer and union. 

However, in public as in private 
employment, collective bargaining 
plays an increasingly important part. 
For example, action taken at the last 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers (AFL) was 
substantially the sare as that taken at 
any annual meeting of a union of 
workers in private industry. The chief 
difference was that the letter carriers 
directed their demands to Congress 
and the United States Post Office, 
rather than to President John Jones 
or the XYZ Corporation. 


The Right to Strike 
The right of both public and pri- 


vate employes to organize is recog- 
nized. The right to strike in private 
employment is not challenged. But in 


government employment (municipal, 


state, federal) the use of the strike is 
widely debated. That asserted right © 
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New York subway riders. Millions depend on these trains to get to and from work 


was the crux of the New York City 
situation. It has become a major issue 
in Detroit. 

This is not a new bone of con- 
tention. Publicly employed workers 
have repeatedly gone on strike in the 
century since skilled employes of the 
Phidadelphia Navy Yard “downed 
tools” in 1836 in their drive for the 
ten-hour day. But, except for the 
Boston police strike in 1919, the con- 
troversies between government agen- 
cies and their employes have not ap- 
proached the conflicts in private in- 
dustry in duration or violence. 

The right to strike has been re- 
nounced by some unions of public 
employes. Others deplore recourse to 
strikes, but reserve that as a possible 
means of carrying their point when 
other methods have been exhausted. 

The experience of unions which, in 
their earlier days, enforced the right 
to strike has changed the attitude of 
many organizations of public em- 
ployes. Thus, several locals of the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, an AFL affiliate organized in 
1918, gained the reduction of hours 
on duty from twenty-four to twelve 
a day by strikes. But this action 
aroused great popular hostility be- 
cause a strike of firemen left the 
public helpless in the face of a com- 
mon danger. Confronted by the peril 
of widespread conflagration, modern 
city dwellers were in no mood to con- 
sider the justice of the trained fire 
fighters’ demand for better working 
conditions. The press played on the 
fears of house-holders and_business- 
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men, and union leaders realized that 
the organization stood to lose more 
than it won if it relied on the right 
to strike. The original union consti- 
tution merely advised against the use 
of this weapon by fire fighters. In 
1923, the constitution was amended 
to prohibit strikes by members of city 
fire departments. 

The American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employes (AFL) has now 
gone on record against the use of the 
strike in federal employment: “We 
oppose and will not support strikes 
against the United States Govern- 
ment.” 

The CIO union in this field, the 
United Federal Workers, has taken 
a similar stand: “While the United 
Federal Workers of America recog- 
nize that strikes and picketing may 
be used legitimately to secure the ob- 
jectives of organized labor generally, 
it realizes that these methods are not 
applicable or desirable for government 
workers, and therefore does not use 


‘them.” 


During the threat of the transit 
strike in New York City, a letter 
written by the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to the American Feder- 
ation of Government Employes was 
widely quoted: 


Meticulous attention should be paid 
to the special relationships and obliga- 
tions of public servants to the public 
itself and to the government. All gov- 


ernment employes should realize that 


the process of collective bargaining, as 


usually understood, cannot be trans- 


planted into the public service. It has its 


‘missing fifteen sanitation workers 


distinct and insurmountable limitation: 
when applied to public personnel man 


agement. 

The very nature and purposes of gov 
ernment make it impossible for admin 
istrative officials to represent fully or tc 
bind the employer in mutual discussion: 
with government employe organizations 
The employer is the whole people wh« 
speak by means of laws enacted by theis 
representatives in Congress. Accordingly 
administrative officials and employes 
alike are governed and guided, and ir 
many instances restricted, by laws whick 
establish policies, procedures, or rule: 
in personnel matters. : 


In a recent report on “Employe 
Organizations and the Governmen: 
Service,” drawn by a committee or 
which both the CIO and the AFL 
were represented, the National Civi 
Service League interprets this state 
ment to mean “. .. in effect, that 
while normally a public agency may 
negotiate to the point of reaching ar 
agreement with the group involved 
the terms are to be embodied not in 
a binding joint contract, but in a 
memorandum, freely accepted, set 
ting forth policies and programs the 
administrator alone can carry forward 
It is a collective negotiation.” 


A New Jersey Case 


This would seem to imply that col, 
lective bargaining in government 
needs a special scheme for mediatio 
and arbitration. The wartime experi 
ence of Local 277 of the State, Count 
and Municipal Workers (CIO), re- 
cently cited by Herbert Harris in 
Labor and Nation, is an illustration 
in point. 

The local had enrolled most of the 
employes of the Public Works De 
partment of Newark, N. J., when in 
1942 it demanded a wage increase of 
15 cents an hour. The commissioner 
refused to bargain collectively with 
the union and went even further, de- 
moting five garage mechanics, dis- 


and suspending seventy-one others fo 
union activity. The union, barred b 
the provisions of the Wagner act from 
an appeal to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, turned to the mayor 
But the mayor, and later the governor 
of the state, the New Jersey State 
Mediation Board, and the Conciliation 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, were unable to persuade che 
commissioner to bargain collectively 
with the union. FS ‘= 
Against the advice of their in 
‘national officers, the union then ca 


strike. The War Labor Board held 
|, hearing in Washington to determine 
whether or not it had jurisdiction in 
»he controversy. The union insisted 
vhat the board should intervene, be- 
yause state, county, and city employes 
were essential to the war effort. In the 
course of their work they transported 
workers to their jobs, supplied electric 
light and power to war plants, kept 
highways in repair. 

Union spokesmen also argued that 
from the standpoint of wage stabiliza- 
tion the public employe suffered in- 
justice. They submitted that 40 per- 
cent of all the members were earning 
less than $1,000 a year, while between 
August 1939 and December 1942, liv- 
ing costs had risen 20.7 percent. The 
commissioner rejected any possibility 
of collective bargaining. Therefore the 
union held that it was helpless unless 
the WLB took jurisdiction. 

But the War Labor Board did not 
step in, on the principle that state and 
local governments are sovereign in 
their own jurisdictions, and that the 
federal government has no authority 
to trespass on their rights. In its 
formal opinion, the board pointed out: 


. it is rather an interesting com- 
mentary that the people of the country, 
acting through their elected representa- 
tives, have imposed, during recent years, 
such relatively high standards of labor 
conditions upon private industry but at 
the same time have maintained such low 
standards in public employment. .. . 


In its refusal to “interfere” in the 
Newark controversy, the War Labor 
Board underscored the provisions of 
federal and state statutes which, while 
sroviding for collective bargaining be- 
‘ween employers and employes, ex- 
slude civil service workers. But, as 
President Roosevelt once pointed out, 
n a statement less frequently quoted 
han that cited earlier: 


The desire of government employes 
or fair and adequate pay, for reasonable 
1ours of work, safe and suitable work- 
ng conditions, development of oppor- 
wnities for advancement, facilities for 
air and impartial consideration and re- 
ew of grievances, and other objectives 
f a proper employe relations policy, is 
asically no different from that of em- 
loyes in private industry. Organization 
n their part to present their views on 
uch: matters is both natural and logical. 


: Agreements or Contracts 


This “desire of government em- 
loyes” for decent wages and working 
onditions is reflected in the number 


Wide World 


New York transport workers. A union meeting rises to cheer Pres. Michael J. Quill 


of agreements negotiated in 1943-44, 
in spite of statutory obstacles to such 
contracts. In these two years, 32 pacts 
were signed by unions (both AFL 
and CIO) with city authorities. Of 
these, only eight specifically excluded 
strikes and lockouts. In the other 24 
contracts, this point was left open, ex- 
cept as unions, in their own constitu- 
tions, have renounced the right to 
strike. Eleven of the agreements pro- 
vided for the union shop, three of 
them specifying that an employe is to 
be discharged if he fails to obey union 
rules.“ Nine of the contracts recog- 
nized the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for its members, though em- 
ployes are not required to join. Six 
contracts provided for the check-off 
for union dues and assessments; in a 
seventh this was made compulsory. 

More than half of these documents 
provided for settlement of grievances 
through an impartial board composed 
of a union representative, a member 
appointed by the municipal authori- 
ties, and a public member to be 
chosen by the other two. 

The report of the National Civil 
Service League, however, makes a dis- 
tinction between these agreements 
and contracts between employers and 
employes in private industry, arguing: 
“That they are, in fact, contracts, is 
not accurate, for certain modifications 
change the character of most of these 
agreements.” 

As an example, the report cites an 
agreement entered into by the city of 
Philadelphia and a local of the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and 


s 


Municipal Employes. “Part of it reads 
like any contract with a private em- 
ployer,” the report points out, but it 
differs “in an essential aspect of col- 
lective bargaining” by a provision 
which states: 


The parties hereto agree that the 
wages paid to the employes in the 
bureaus in the respective departments of 
the city of Philadelphia shall be in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the budget 
ordinance as adopted and/or amended 
by the council and the mayor of the city 
of Philadelphia. 

It is agreed that the union may pre- 
sent its request on the issue of wages to 
the mayor and the city council of 
Philadelphia, prior to the yearly adop- 
tion of the budget ordinance. The mayor 
and the city council shall arrange meet- 
ings with the union in order to discuss 
the requests of the union, in re: the 
issue of wages. 


The report comments: “Thus the 
superior authority of appropriating 
agencies to set or change terms uni- 
laterally is here recognized, and the 
‘contract’? may be considered as in 
effect advisory—a memorandum of an 
agreement that is not binding on the 
local government.” 

That the relations between em- 
ployer and employe in public employ- 
ment are “different” from such rela- 
tionships in private industry is re- 
flected in the agreements in force in 


various federal agencies—for example, 


the Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission, U. S. Housing Authority, 

National Labor Relations Board. 
(Continued on page 182) 
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The Price of Segregation 


The bills taxpayers must foot if they insist on separate postgraduate schools for 
Negroes in applying the Supreme Court’s rule of “equal educational facilities.” 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THE MIDWINTER 
term at the University of Texas, a 
young man from Houston applied for 
admission to the law school. Though 
his credentials were all in order, he 
was not permitted to register. A few 
days later, university officials asked 
the attorney general of Texas, Grover 
Sellers, whether “a person of Negro 
ancestry, otherwise qualified for ad- 
mission, may legally be admitted as 
a student.” The question had never 
been raised in Texas. Heman Marion 
Sweatt was the first of his race to 
seck admission to the state university. 
He had applied on the “white” cam- 
pus at Austin because law training 
was not offered by Prairie View State 
College, the segregated institution for 
Negroes. 

A fortnight later, the attorney gen- 
eral handed down his ruling. A 
Negro is entitled to attend the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Mr. Sellers stated, if 
he cannot get the training he desires 
at a Negro college in the state. As 
soon as there is a demand for any 
course of study offered white students 
(and a request by one qualified Negro 
student constitutes a demand, the at- 
torney general pointed out) the fa- 
cilities must be provided. Under a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, failure to afford equal 
educational advantages within the 
state for all citizens, regardless of race 
or color, constitutes discrimination in 
violation of the Constitution. 

This recent incident in Texas, and 
a similar occurrence at the law school 
of the University of Oklahoma, bring 
to the fore a problem that was in 
abeyance during the war period. 

Educators and legislators in at least 
seventeen states contemplated the end 
of the war with no little apprehen- 
sion. In Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Delaware, the District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas, public officials realized that 
when the war was over they would 
have to face again the predicament 


which confronted them when it be- 
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gan—the question of furnishing equal 
higher education for Negroes. 


The Gaines Case 


It was on December 12, 1938, that 
the Supreme Court handed down a 
six to two decision (McReynolds and 
Butler dissenting) in favor of Lloyd 
Gaines and against the University of 
Missouri. The decision read in part: 


By the operation of the laws of Mis- 
souri a privilege has been created for 
white law students which is denied to 
Negroes by reason of their race. The 
white resident is afforded legal educa- 
tion within the state; the Negro resi- 
dent having the same qualifications is 
refused it there and must go outside the 
state to obtain it. That is a denial of 
equality of legal right to the enjoyment 
of privilege which the state has set up, 
and the provision for the payment of 


tuition fees in another state does not re- . 


move the discrimination. 


The seventeen states maintaining 
segregated schools had watched the 
development of this case with close 
attention. The year before they had 
seen a Negro, Donald Murray, gain 
admittance to the University of Mary- 
land Law School. Now they watched 
while Lloyd Gaines made application 
at the University of Missouri Law 
School, was refused, took the case to 
the Missouri State Supreme Court. 

The state court decided against the 
plaintiff. But with the help of two 
Negro lawyers, one from St. Louis 
and one from Washington, Mr. 
Gaines carried his fight to the highest 
court of the land. The seventeen 


states knew that the final decision in 


the Gaines case ultimately spelled an 
end to their common practices regard- 
ing Negro education: neglect of 
colored schools; lopsided division of 
the state and federal educational 


funds; and the payment of out-of- 


state tuition for qualified Negroes de- 
siring graduate, professional, or tech- 
nical education barred to them at 
home. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Georgia had no provisions for 
accredited colleges for Negroes. Mis- : 
sissippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and | 
Arkansas, with the largest percentages _ 
of Negroes in their populations, : 
ranked lowest in per capita appro-— 
priations for Negro colleges. Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, | 
Louisiana, and South Carolina, with 
one third of the country’s total Negro 
population, provided no professional 
education whatever for Negroes. And 
Arkansas, Delaware, Mississippi, and 
Oklahoma had within their boun- 
daries no first class college which ad- 
mitted Negroes. 


Prewar Proposals 


There was good reason, then, why | 
the decision in the Gaines case sent 
southern educators and _ legislators. 
scurrying, as editorials in local papers 
during 1939 indicated it did. “The | 
decision of the United States Supreme | 
Court . . . has the effect of a com- 
mand to the University of South 
Carolina to admit Negroes to its pro- 
fessional departments. A Negro has 
applied for admission to its law | 
school,” announced the Richmond 
News-Leader. 

The Charleston News and Courier 
accepted the decision: “It is agreed 
with scarcely one dissenting voice, | 
that the states of the South will meet 
the mandates of the Court by pro- 
viding ‘equal facilities’ for the profes- 
sional training of Negro youths.” | 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
faced the issue thus: “It now remains | 
to be seen what sort of plan can be 
worked out in the Old Dominion to | 
take care of the situation which has | 
arisen.” : | 


a 
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With only a few exceptions the — 
southern press agreed that the ver 
dict of the Court was just, and that 
“something should be done.” Just 
what should be done they did not sa 
readily decide. Out-of-state tuition 
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avas no longer a legal means of meet- 
ing the demands of Negroes for grad- 
wate and professional training. 

Virginius Dabney, in his book, “Be- 
iow the Potomac,” spoke of two so- 
jutions proposed by southerners: The 
irst was for regional Negro colleges, 
with four or five adjacent states join- 
ing forces to provide an institution 
ior Negroes equal to that for whites 
im any one of the contributing states. 
_awyers pointed out that educational 
cacilities “within the state” were stip- 
lilated by the Supreme Court, check- 
ing what would have been an inter- 
esting attempt at cooperation be- 
tween autonomous and highly rights- 
comscious states. A second suggestion 
was to subsidize already established 
private schools for Negroes, making 
‘hem equivalent to state universities 
for whites. 

‘The Charleston News and Courier 
suggested the expedient of stopping 
state support to professional schools 
for whites. “That would be to abolish 

pols of law, pharmacy, medicine, 
engineering.” 
Fortunately for the South, the prob- 
em was shelved temporarily, by a 
greater problem which brooked no 


equivocation—the war. Negroes had 
m0 opportunity to request their full 
thts under the Gaines decision be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. But before the 
r, as during it and even now, the 
teen states chiefly affected by the 
decision all looked to Missouri for a 
ution to their problem, since that 
¢ had been the scene of the in- 


tial contest. Yet whether Missouri — 


or can give a clue to the final 
a seems at best highly ques- 


fi is a border state, southern 
y but kept in the Union 


Though students there enroll in So- 
ciology 339, “American Negro,” a 
Negro has never been invited to speak 
on the Columbia campus. Yet only 
thirty miles away is a faculty of sixty- 
four Negroes, many of them authori- 
ties in their fields, with degrees from 
America’s leading unixersities. 

Missouri, then, is a-state determined 
to preserve segregated education, even 
though faced with a Supreme Court 
order to provide for the 6 percent of 
the population educational facilities 
equal to those provided for the 94 
percent. What is the solution? That 
is what the whole South waits anx- 
iously to see. m 

Missouri first tried doing nothing. 
The Supreme Court decision was 
handed down on December 12, 1938. 
The Missouri Supreme Court re- 
ceived this decision on January 20, 
1939. Ten days later, Lucille Bluford, 
managing editor of the Kansas City 
Call and alumna of the University of 
Kansas, fully qualified for graduate 
work in journalism, sought to regis- 
ter at the University’ of Missouri’s 
famous School of Journalism. She 
was denied admission and, when she 
appealed on the basis of the Gaines 
decision, was told that the case was 
still in litigation. 

On February 7, 1939, the Missouri 
Supreme Court, en banc, ordered the 
Gaines case placed on the May 
docket, thus giving the apprehensive 
legislature a chance to act. 

The chairman of the appropriations 
committee introduced House Bill 195, 
one section of which read, “The cu- 
rators of Lincoln University are given 
the right to make Lincoln University 
equal to the University of Missouri.” 
Another section stated that until such 


time as the curators at Lincoln made 


that school equal to the University 
of Missouri, the state would 


wanted aon not obtainable at 


dollars. 


pay out- 
Civil War mainly by the — of-state tuition for Negroes who — 
de of Se Laws Missouri 


teeth into the Gaines decision on to 
the board of curators at Lincoln they 
must have forgotten that that group 
was no longer a pawn of the Pender- 
gast political machine. 

Two years before, through the 
efforts of Prof. John D. Elliff of the 
University of Missouri, a past presi- 
dent of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and a true democrat, politics 
had been swept from Lincoln Uni- 
versity affairs. The contract for feed- 
ing Lincoln’s students was no longer 
a political plum; faculty members 
were no longer required to buy in- 
surance from prominent politicians 
before their contracts were renewed. 


The Balance Sheet 


Soon, with Professor Elliff leading 
the curators in action, the Gaines de- 
cision was put into effect in Missouri. 
The result was the Lincoln Univer- 
sity School of Law, founded in 1939; 
Lincoln University Graduate School, — 
1940; Lincoln University School of 
Journalism, 1941. 

For the 150 Negro students who 
have benefited from these schools 
since their inception, the state has ap- 
propriated more than a half million 
One graduate from the 
School of Journalism and ten from 
the Law School represent the tangible 
fruits of these expenditures to date. 
With Negroes making up only 6 per- 


“cent of Missouri’s population, and 


with only a few of this small minority 
able to get the money and the educa-: 
tion required for professional train- 
ing, the state can hardly expect bet- 
ter returns on its future investments — 
in segregation. 

The School of eS was sartéd: in. 
February 1939, in a building rented 
for the purpose in St. Louis. A dean, 


rameare te year—just $500 less than ‘5 i 


of Lincoln—he 


iy for Ta 


Enter an Atomic Authority 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DEBATE ON THE 
control of atomic energy has entered 
a new and exciting stage with the 
publication of a Report on the Inter- 
national Control, of Atomic Energy, 
prepared in the State Department and 
published by it. This challenging doc- 
ument swept aside much of the previ- 
ous discussion of the. subject as either 
temporizing or misleading, and went 
right to the heart of the problem in 
proposing that there should be an in- 
ternational agency with a complete 
monopoly over the conduct of all “in- 
trinsically dangerous operations in the 
nuclear field” the world over. 

Individual nations and their citizens 
would still be left free to conduct 
non-dangerous or safe operations un- 
der license and with a minimum of 
inspection; but the international 
body, to be known as the Atomic 
Development Authority, would “bring 
unden its complete control world sup- 
plies of uranium and thorium,” in- 
cluding mining operations and pros- 
pecting for new deposits. It would, 
in the second place, build and operate 
the processing or manufacturing 
plants like those at Hanford and Oak 
Ridge; and in the third place, it 
would carry on research so as “to be 
able to tell where the line between 
the intrinsically dangerous and the 
non-dangerous should be drawn.” 

In all of these fields the Atomic 
Development Authority, would have 
“exclusive proprietory functions.” In 
addition it would license the use of 
the relatively safe operations, a field 
on which it throws new light by stat- 
ing for the first time in a public doc- 
ument that U-235 and plutonium can 
be denatured and thus rendered rela- 
tively safe. 


Born in the Purple 


This, in the fewest possible words, 
is the gist of the document. Its authors 
and sponsors are men of the highest 
competence, and they devoted many 
weeks to the formulation and critical 
examination of the plan. 

The sponsorship was under a State 
Department Committee consisting of 
Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of 


State, as chairman; Dr. Vannevar 


Bush, formerly director, Office of 


Scientific Research and Development; 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


—A third article by the chairman of 
the Committee on Atomic Energy of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. In this series he ex- 
plores the challenge of nuclear energy 
to statesmanship and good sense. 


President James B. Conant of Har- 
vard University, also in the OSRD; 
Major General Leslie R. Groves, head 
of the Manhattan District Project; 
and John J. McCloy, formerly. As- 
sistant Secretary of War. 

The document itself, however, was 
produced by a Board of Consultants 
to this committee, composed of men 
of equal distinction, with David E. 
Lilienthal, chairman of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority as chairman, and 
including Chester I. Barnard, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company; Dr. J. Robert Op- 
penheimer of the California Institute 
of Technology and the University of 
California; Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, 
vice-president and technical director, 
Monsanto Chemical Company; and 
Harry A. Winne, vice-president in 
charge of engineering policy, General 
Electric Company. 

Had the proposal for a world mo- 
nopoly of the dangerous aspects of 
atomic power come from less respon- 
sible and less competent sources, it 
would probably have been dismissed 
at once by most people as a day dream 
of altruists, or a theory bolder in its 
defiance of history and politics than 
any scheme of international socialism. 
Fortunately for ourselves and for the 
world, it is not possible to dismiss this 
program for world security by any 
such polemics as those which have so 
often been leveled against great ideas 
of humble origin. This plan was born, 
like Minerva, in the purple. It there- 
fore imposes itself with at least an 
initial authority upon critical public 
opinion, : 

In spite of its authorship, however, 
and its place of origin, the Secretary 


of State himself, in his foreword, is. 


careful to warn the reader against 
regarding the plan as having further 
sanction than the ideas which are in 


P ? y 
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“real hope of guarding against 


it. It is, he says, “a paper of unusual 
importance and a suitable starting 
point for the informed public dis. 
cussion which is one of the essential 
factors in developing sound policy’; 
and he goes on to say that “the docu- 
ment is being made public not as a 
statement of policy but solely as a 
basis for such discussion.” 

This is in the best democratic tradi- 
tion, for the plan involves so great a 
departure from the political and eco- 
nomic traditions of American life that 
it calls for thorough, unbiased ex- 
amination. Only the existence of a 
danger so great as that of atomic en- 
ergy, uncontrolled or in hostile hands, 
could justify thé proposal to take out 
of national control what may ulti- 
mately be a greater source of power 
than any other existing in the world 
today. A Commission or Authority in 
control of all the dangerous aspects 
of fissionable materials would be in a 
position to become the most powerful 
body of men in the world, unless their 
office was carefully defined and their 
functions carefully circumscribed. 

This, of course, can be done; but 
only by gearing the whole propgsal’ 
more definitely into the structure of 
the United Nations than is indica 
in the report itself. 


Human Equations 


Brilliant as the document is, its 
opening section is chiefly negative, 
being a polemic against those pro-' 
posals for international control of 
atomic energy which have put the ac- 
cent upon international inspection. It 
repeats, over and over again, that in- 
ternational inspection is an external 
operation, which would bring a large’ 
number of “foreigners” into industrial 
and mining operations; that, as these 
foreigners would have special priv- 
ileges and immunities, there would 
therefore be serious social frictions as 
well as inadequacy in the inspection 
itself. : 

Further, the argument is based 
upon the theory that no inspection 
could be adequate unless it were one 
hundred percent effective. It cites an 
estimate of 300 inspectors to each r 
tional diffusion plant if there is to b 
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|\MONG THE AUDIENCES BEFORE WHICH 
Vye spoken or debated lately, none 
has interested me more than those 
made up of medical students. Com- 
oared with many older physicians, 
uhey are open-minded. Viewing the 
@ast with indifference, the present 
with scepticism, they want evidence 
in which to make up their minds 
about the future. 

One medical student, who came up 
lafter a lecture, told me that his father 
was a physician. “If I’ve got to prac- 
itice differently,” he said, “I’ve got to 
know how to take it.” 

Another, with a longer medical an- 
icestry, was less negative. “What I 
ywant to learn,” he put it, “is what 
‘kind of a world we will be practicing 
1in when we're forty. My grandfather 
was a family practitioner. My father 
‘ig a surgeon. Maybe I'll be a state 
doctor.” 

“Probably not, though you talk like 
/a statesman,” I quipped. 

At discussion time, at another medi- 
cal school, a student began by letting 
me know he had been studying the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. As he 
saw it, the measure would “relieve 
people’s worries about doctors’ bills 
and probably bring more money to 
most doctors.” But what he asked for 
Was “a concrete description of how 
this health insurance would run—not 
just in Washington, but in New York 
and Oshkosh—so I can feel sure it 
Won't squeeze the doctor’s freedom.” 

Now it takes time to make ad- 
ministrative methods clear to anyone 
who has not had experience with 
them. My response was much longer 
than his $64 question, and that led 
to others. But the boys stayed awake 
through it all because they were seek- 
ing firsthand testimony, not prejudg- 
ing answers. 


Fear and Force 


_ Last month, also, I was in Atlantic 
City where the Young Women’s 
Christian Association was holding its 
national conference. There I learned 
how answers were being prejudged 
by some older doctors. The arrange- 
ments included a Health Day—with 
urgeon General Thomas Parran 
0 speak in the morning on the need 
or a national health program; and 


MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


HEALTH— TODAY & TOMORROW 


—A series by the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Research in Medical 
Economics; associate editor, Survey 


Graphic. 


I to hold forth at luncheon on pend- 
ing legislation. 

Delegates from about 150 local 

“Y's” were in session, along with na- 
tional officers and other members. 
The plans for the conference had 
been posted for some time in advance 
on YWCA bulletin boards all over 
the country. In the discussion’ period 
that followed my talk, it came out 
that the arrangements for Health Day 
had been severely criticized as one- 
sided on the apparent assumption 
that they might lead to action by the 
convention in favor of the Wagner- 
Murray - Dingell bill (S. 1606; HR. 
4730). No action on any such legis- 
lation was included in the confer- 
ence agenda. Yet local medical socie- 
ties had written to the national office 
and to their local Y’s. 
_ Many of the Y’s had had warnings 
as well as criticism. If the YWCA 
takes any action favoring this bill, ran 
the tenor of these protests, we doc- 
tors will cease to cooperate with you. 
In some communities the warning 
was specific: physicians’ would no 
longer give health examinations to 
YWCA girls. The chairman at the 
luncheon asked how many locals had 
received that definite threat. At least 
twenty-five hands went up. 

It is dismaying to find American 
methods of dealing with public issues 
abandoned, and methods of coercion 
attempted. The explanation is fear. 
Fear is a powerful but negative mo- 
tive. It acts mostly through negations. 

Just before the Senate hearings on 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill be- 
gan in April, the well cultivated fear 
of this bill among doctors was used 
to whip up financial support by the 
so-called National Physicians Com-— 
‘mittee for the Extension of Medical 
Service. Doctors throughout the coun- 
try to the number of 100,000 or so. 


received an appeal for an emergency 
contribution to its “war chest.” Many ~ 


local branches of the N.P.C. supple- 


a 


Seeing and Hearing Is Believing 


mented the national effort. A physi- 
cian friend of mine in Boston who is 
working publicly for the Wagner bill 
was called on the telephone by a dis- 
ciplined but unfamiliar voice. 

“Doctor, I am calling in behalf of 
the Medical Society, to ask you for a 
contribution to kill this destructive 
health insurance legislation.” 

“Are you speaking officially for the 
society?” asked the prospective vic- 
tim. “Who are you?” 

“T am on the staff of the 
Advertising Agency. The society has 
engaged us to call up every member.” 

Thus does fear warp an organiza- 
tion professedly professional. The 
million-dollar campaign of the Na- 
tional Physicians Committee during 
the last four years has been commer- 
cial in its methods and afhliations, 
almost wholly negative in its objec- 
tives, and reckless in its attacks. Fear 
rhymes with smear! 

The National Physicians Commit- 
tee had no professional reputation to 
lose even before the U. S. Treasury 
Department started its current inves- 
tigation into the tax-exempt status of 
gifts to the committee. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which has 
fathered and guided this propaganda 
agency has a great deal to lose. 
Recognition of this by its shrewder 
leaders lately brought the engagement 
of a public relations counsel. It is a 
not very well kept secret that this 
counsel told the national medical 
leaders in effect: “You're in wrong 
with the American public because 
you've been against everything.” 


~The AMA Insurance Plans 


It’s easier for an enlightening coun- 
sel frankly to display to such leaders 
the cavern they’ve dug for themselves, 
than it is to show them the way out 
of it. The “National Health Pro- 
gram” adopted by the Board of Trus- 
tees and the Council on Medical 
Service of the American Medical As- 
sociation on February 14 has this to 
say: 


A program for medical care within 
the American system of individual in- 
itiative and freedom of enterprise in- 
cludes the establishment of voLUNTARY 
NONPROFIT PREPAYMENT PLANS FOR THE 
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THE WORLD 
of 
GREENAWAY 


The English woman who created 
| these joyous scenes and many 
| hundreds more was born in the 

spring just a century ago, Sev- 
eral generations of children in 
America and other countries, as 
well as England, have lingered 
in the delightful Greenaway land 
of her picture books. The young 
of today are at home there. 

As illustrator, and in those 
charming volumes for which she 
supplied the rhymes as well, 
Kate Greenaway brought into 
being the happy, protected 
world we like to think of as 
every child’s rightful heritage. 


Village Green. From “Little Ann” by Jane and Ann Taylor 
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The Wonderful Music. From Browning’s “Pied Piper of Hamelin” 


Courtesy Frederick Warne & Co., 
and the New York Public Library 


The Daisies, From “Marigold Garden” 


Lullaby. From Myles Foster’s “A Day in 


a Child’s Life” 


On the wall, photographs of Grand Coulee and TVA; on the s 


Se te 


helvyes, American books, documents, magazines—in Sydney, Australia 


U. S. Libraries Overseas 


The first general account of what our outpost libraries have been doing 


to further mutual understanding between each host country and our own. 


WHEN THE StTaTE DEPARTMENT'S NEW 
Office. of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs (OIC) placed 
its long range peacetime program be- 
fore Congress recently, it paid what 
is a great tribute to the integrity and 
effectiveness of the American library. 
The OIC included in its plans for 
keeping other countries informed 
about the United States not only 
broadcasting, motion pictures, back- 
ground material, photographs, and 
exchange of students, teachers and 
technicians; it offered a program to 
develop 35,.of the typical American 


libraries established in the Eastern 


Hemisphere by the Office of War In- 
formation, and to maintain the three 
principal library centers and the 27 
institutes (of which libraries are an 
integral part) in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

The United States, which had pio- 
neered in expanding library services 
for its own public, turned naturally 
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RICHARD H. HEINDEL 


to explore the uses of libraries as an 
instrument in an international- pro- 
gram. The many dislocations and de- 
mands of war had sharpened the need 
for a professional library network 
overseas. The conclusion was that 
skilled and honest interpreters, work- 
ing with a whole range of American 
publications — those used by Amer- 
icans themselves — could assist in 


—A historian interested in the dif- 
fusion of information, Mr. Heindel 
served for three years as director of 
the American Library in London. 

He returned to Washington last 
July to work on library matters of 
interest to the Department of State. 
He now is acting chief of the Division 
of Libraries and Institutes, Office of 
International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs, 


Mr. Heindel is the author of several. 


books, among them “American 


Im- 
pacts on Great Britain.” 


projecting the knowledge, the experi- 
ence, and the understanding of the 
United States to further victory in 
the war and the peace. 

It has been an important develop- 
ment in the diffusion of information, 
especially in a world that was hungry 
for American data, more hungry than 


it at first knew. It is one of the most 


original of the American contribu- 
tions to the whole field of cultural re- 
lations. In many ways, it is as dra- 
matic: as the advances made in the 
use of the press, radio, exhibits, or 
motion pictures. The libraries are 
active centers, not morgues or reposi- 


tories. If run with imagination, it is 


hard to tell—indeed, one should not 
be able to—whether their greatest con- 
tribution is national or international, 
current or long-term. In doing an 


effective job, they are by necessity 


cognizant of valuable reciprocal rela- 
tionships. 


These outpost libraries deal in facts 


at 


SURVEY GRAPHIC. 


pind solidly documented explanations 
qn the assumption that the more the 
truth about America is known and 
nnderstood, the better for all con- 
rerned. They are not “good will” in- 
jtitutions though they have gained 
much good will. They developed 
vith the benefit of the cooperation of 
many non-government agencies at 
ome and abroad, and under the 
scrutiny of experts from many fields. 
in varying degrees, depending on 
rheir origin, adaptability to the for- 
icign situation, management, size, and 
jexperience, they blend the familiar 
Icharacteristics of reading rooms, pub- 
lic and special libraries, reference cen- 
ers, and information offices. 

There were important examples to 
tstudy for guidance. The American 
Library in Paris, founded in 1920, was 
yone of the better known of the pri- 
vately managed libraries abroad. The 
iservices of the British Library of In- 
‘formation in New York, an official 
jagency, had been used by many 
‘Americans. 


Below the Rio Grande 


The two principal U. S. pioneering 
projects were the Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin, opened in Mexico City on 
Pan-American Day, April 13, 1942, 
and the American Library which be- 
gan “utility” operations in the war- 
crowded Embassy in London in De- 
cember, 1942. The American Library 
Association, with a grant-in-aid and 
on contract from the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, established 
the Mexico City unit. The Office of 
War Information, with constant con- 
sultation, took direct responsibility for 
the London information _ library, 
which may thus lay claim to being 
the-first official library outside the con- 
tinental United States‘and, for a long 
time, the only library in any embassy 
actively serving the public. Governed 
by the same high motivations and 
professional conduct, these two units 
illustrate the variety of techniques and 
influences. 

_ There are now two other model 
American public libraries below the 
Rio Grande—at Managua, Nicaragua, 
and Montevideo, Uruguay. More than 
is the case with the libraries estab- 
lished by the OWI, they have many 
correlated activities, such as English 
teaching classes, public forums, film 
showings, and social activities. Due to 
several circumstances, they have put 
ess stress on the direct information 
ind reference service to clients which 


OWI felt more suitable to its fran- 
chise. 

In 1943, the Benjamin Franklin 
Library, supervised by a board of 
directors representing various inter- 
ests, had registered 36,017 adult read- 
ers. Thirty-eight thousand books were 
borrowed for home yse in the first 
six months of 1945, from a collection 
which contained 10,000 volumes and 
many periodicals and documents. 
Sixty percent of the readers were 
Mexican, 25 percent were U. S. citi- 
zens, and 15 percent represented other 
nationalities. As in the Biblioteca 
Artigas-Washington in Montevideo, 
and the unit at Managua, special at- 
tention is given to children, and to 
loans to local institutions. 

In several countries, the libraries 
themselves have become models and 
stimulate the training for and exten- 
sion of library service. Persons were 
surprised that a home loan system 
would work in Nicaragua. The free 
service has had important results. 
Good use is made of the increasing 
amount of American materials in 
translation. The democratic quality 
of a public library service, in areas 
which rely on private libraries, tends 
to create the feeling that a library is 
truly a cultural relations institution of 
the best sort. They are also a good 
base for stimulating projects of inter- 
national value—for example, a union 
catalogue of periodicals in Mexican 
libraries. To the 40,000 persons and 
more who in May 1945 visited the 


‘three libraries with their 38,000 vol- 


umes, American documentation is 
bringing new horizons. 

In addition to these three, 27 Amer- 
ican cultural centers or institutes rely 
heavily on their own library collections 
and activities. = 


In the Far-Flung Empire 


The American Library in London 
performs a dynamic function in bring- 
ing significant American publications 
to the attention of government officials 
(and during the war London was the 
center for many European govern- 
ments), editors, educators, writers, and 
other leaders of British thought and 
action. Every item which comes into 
the library is eXamined with the ques- 
tion in mind, what four or five per- 
sons should be notified immediately 
that it is on hand, and who can make 
the most use of it. The staff has de- 
veloped relations with about 900 or- 
ganizations and societies, with some 
350 business firms, 175 libraries, and 


nearly all of the press and education 
system, with some regard for regional 
coverage in the British Isles. 

It is primarily a reference library, 
but some 1,400 items a month go out 
under a system of controlled loans to 
institutions and individuals whose in- 
terest in a particular subject may pro- 
duce helpful comment. The staff han- 
dles about 2,200 individual services 
each month, including reference quer- 
ies. An outstanding British editor 
wrote recently that the library “will 
become as much a part of London as 
St. Paul’s Cathedral or the Bank.” 

The OWI, in cooperation with the 
Department of State, the Library of 
Congress, and other agencies, decided 
to establish similar libraries in Sydney 
and Melbourne, Australia; Welling- 
ton, New Zealand; Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa; and Bombay, 
India. Most of these really began with 
the arrival of two American experts 
for each—even before the collections 
arrived—late in 1943 and early in 1944. 
Units were soon developed in Cairo 
and Capetown, and are now to be 
found in nearly every country. 

These libraries started with a basic 
collection of about one thousand ref- 
erence books, four thousand govern- 
ment documents, pamphlets, and re- 
ports covering all aspects of American 
life and research. They have relied 
heavily on American magazines be- 
cause of the shortage abroad of cur- 
rent material about the USA. These 
trim centers are not propaganda cen- 
ters. They provide information which 
reaches the people in general through 
their national press, radio, and educa- 
tional institutions. They do no mass 
distribution. Now and then a “spare” 
copy goes to those key places which 


the libraries have learned, in the 


course of their day’s work, will fully 


se: it: _; 


With this small seed stock, kept up 
to date with the same spirit as is 
cabled news, they encourage national 
institutions to increase their own com- 
munications with the United States 
and their own documentary resources 
about the United States. The libraries 
have been welcomed by the govern- 
ments as well as the public. In New 
Zealand, the head of the library was 
asked to direct and organize the first 
library school. The monthly atten- 
dance ranges from 1,500 to 6,000 per- 
sons. . 

Even at home, the variety and loca- 
tion of official publications of the fed- 
eral government are bewildering. If 
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to this is added the many important 
items from the forty-eight states and 
our thousands of societies, one has a 
major problem in logistics. The prin- 
ciples of selection for the collections 
have been usefulness (not just the 
first, obvious use), the meeting of 
special needs, anticipation of topics to 
come up, and economy. 


A World Emerges 


Those who were working in Lon- 
don on information programs to reach 
the continent, foresaw the important 
role of libraries as Europe opened up. 
Madrid already had a modest library 
based on the inheritance of American 
books which had been exhibited at 
Barcelona. Almost insuperable diffi- 


culties of communications faced the 
efforts to reach Berne and Stockholm 
with key collections which everybody 
agreed would be used with important 
results. 

Anticipating the day of liberation, 
emergency mobile collections were 
stockpiled, to go out from London 
for northern and western Europe, and 
from Cairo for southern and eastern 
Europe. Some of these, it was expect- 
ed, would grow into units which 
could be called libraries, and could be 
enlarged as local circumstances dic- 
tated. 

The U. S. Information Service in 
Paris, supplementing the older col- 
lections at the American Library 
which began after World War I, 


The Bombay fibtaie 


The users and their needs make each eS distinctive a 


opened without ceremony, or heat, it 
November 1944. Here, and in branche 
throughout France, the rush for Amer 
ican data is hard to grasp until on 
recalls how shut off so much of Eu 
rope had been. Rome was the head 
quarters for ten reading rooms tha 
spread throughout Italy. The librariar 
at Rome had a most enviable spot fot 
announcing the new services—a radic 
interview between the first and second 
acts of Aida. In Brussels, and twenty 
other centers in Europe, the story is 
much the same: an almost overwhelm- 
ing opportunity for the use of Amer- 
ican publications; the desperate re- 
quests for scientific and technical col- 
lections. 

The libraries adapt themselves to 
non-English speaking” countries. But 
their range increases with the spread- 
ing knowledge of English throughout 
the articulate groups of the world. 
There are many reasons to believe that 
the few outpost libraries for China 
would, like the three in India, be of 
real service in Asia. | 


The Day’s Work 


In all countries, documentation is be- 
ing referred to for increasingly serious’ 
purposes. As different aspects of 
American life become _ significant, 
people turn for help to a highly geared | 
library, just as we do at home. The 
queries cover almost anything that one’ 
could imagine. The proportion of ele- 
mentary questions is declining. Substi- 
tute other names and places, and this’ 
typical wartime day in the London. 
library may illustrate any day’s re-| 
ports in peacetime from any other) 
outpost: 

A letter from Field Marshal Alex-| 
ander in Italy expressing appreciation | 
for a rare translation of a famous mili-_ 
tary classic by our General Staff 
School. — Conferences with London | 
editors using photostat chapters from | 
the only copy then available of Stet-_ 
tinius’ “Lend Lease” (this was four | 
days before the book’s publication in 
the United States) —Began assisting 
with professional advice His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office which planned to act 
as sales agent for U. S. official docu- 
ments.—Helped a Member of Parlia- 
ment with a query that resulted in 
placing the famous “Infant Care” 
booklet of the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
in every important quarter in Great _ 
Britain.—Short meeting with several 
teachers on the use of U. S, daily 
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Checking on responses to the chil- 
}ren’s book exhibit sent to a provincial 
sity to coincide with a teachers’ con- 
tference——Two publishers on their fort- 
inightly scouting for new American 
ooks to print in England. 


+—Telephone calls from four papers, 
asking about congressional commit- 


tees, soil erosion, veterans’ compen- 
gsation, and TVA —Two § architects 
tstudying prefabrication. — Three 


‘Czechoslovakian officials planning itin- 
erary to visit certain manufacturing 
establishments in the U.S.— Query 
ifrom a new research group about the 
activities of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Sci- 
sence Research Council. — Preparing 
jauthoritative list on recent medical 
literature for a specialized library — 
‘Steered writer to study American mag- 
jazines which might be interested in 
(his manuscript—Officials from two 
refugee governments called to make 
jup order list for books vital to the 
}conduct of affairs on their return.— 
| Office of a Cabinet Minister calls for 
| five biographical sketches of American 
leaders—Three school children and 
their teacher studying materials on 
domestic science teaching in the U. S. 


—Two magazine editors have queries 
relating to American participation in 
Pternational affairs Running down 
a piece of technical iiorination for 
a government agency, supplied in part 
by an American expert on his way 
through London, that forwarded a 
war project. — Plans for exhibit of 
American history teaching materials 
for forthcoming conference of British 
history teachers. — Supplied reference 
data for three American Army officers 
lecturing respectively at Cardiff, Glas- 
gow, and Eton College—Two of the 
staff participate in lunchtime meetings 
at the Council for the Encouragement 
of Music and Art and at the Engine- 
ering Industries Association. — And 
fourteen other queries not recorded, 
forty other readers ‘not classified, 
thirty- two special loans, and distribu- 
tion by mail of fifty “spares” to 
Strategic users. 

) 
_ Good International Relations 

_ While reaching foreign communi- 
ies, these libraries related themselves 
closely to our official, diplomatic, and 
consular activities in wartime. Their 
demonstration of the value of a rapid 
library service from the United States 
has placed in a new light library serv- 
ice within and for our diplomatic and 


The war over, the Manila library started operations in September 1945 


consular posts abroad, a field hitherto 
relatively neglected. This emphasizes 
again the values of library service to 
the daily conduct of all affairs. Fur- 
ther, what Americans themselves use, 
overseas, to keep in touch with ‘the 
United States, appears to foreigners to 
be natural for their own use and free 
from suspicion. 

These libraries bring rapidly and 
efficiently to the peoples of the world 
a more adequate sampling of the 
American publications which contain 
our experience, creations, and opin- 
ions, the better to understand the 
United States, and often to advance 
the fields of knowledge and well-be- 
ing. Because they are units which can 
and do draw upon the manifold ac- 
tivities of the professional associations 
of the United States and the host 
country, they are lively agencies for 
increasing communications between 
nations. They have become in peace 
even more than in war convenient 
working bases which will attract tran- 
sient specialists. Like our better do- 
mestic libraries, they constantly ex- 
periment with correlated activities, 


such as exhibits and film showings. 


Every outpost library, within two or 
three months of its establishment, be- 
gins to have a distinctive personality; 
otherwise it may not be fitting itself 
into the map of the country, The 


users really help to make the libraries, 


and every report, from Ankara to Cal- 
cutta, shows that care is being taken 
to see that the clientele represents com- 
prehensive social and professional in- 
terests. This, in itself, is in many places 
a contribution to the standards of 
public service. These units affect the 
United States in many ways. For one 
thing, they require a highly competent 
personnel, with a blending of talents 
and training which our universities 
may wish to develop. So far, the 
American people are not yet fully 
aware of the overseas influences ex- 
erted by the printed matter so fam- 
iliar to them. 

Whether one analyzes the reports 
from the library in Wellington or that 
in Manila, which opened September 
26, 1945, it is clear that so long as the 
policy of operation is broad and hon- 
est, many national objectives can be 
obtained which are at the same time 
harmonious with international goals 
and good reciprocal relations between 
nations. In the process of servicing 
these units from the United States, 
specific needs are shown which lead 
to vital exchanges of information, and 


to the building up of channels beyond 


the libraries. Here is machinery which 
will be of help to many international 
projects — conferences, document ex- 
changes, library reconstruction, bibli- 


_ographical improvements, and... 


understanding. 
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The “House” John Dewey Lives In 


A SHORT TIME AGO I HAD REASON TO 
look up the celebrated case of Maxim 
Gorky’s visit to the United States with 
a woman not his wife. I had had a 
hazy idea that when Gorky was os- 
iracized by being turned out of our 
hotels and shunned by the pious, 
Mark Twain spoke out boldly in his 
favor, thereby becoming a hero to lib- 
erals, But newspaper records quali- 
fied this. Mark Twain did grumble 
publicly, but also he assured reporters 
that he had been dragged into the 
case because his name always was 
put on committees. He agreed with 
William Dean Howells that a dinner 
in Gorky’s honor could not be given. 

There was, however, a reception 
that went forward as planned, at 
which both Gorky and his com- 
panion were welcomed. It was held 
at Columbia University and the host 
was John Dewey. 

There was no fanfare about it, and 
there is none about the latest book 
that expresses Professor Dewey’s ideas, 
a collection of his writings that bears 
the comprehensive title, “Problems of 
Men.” A philosopher whose mind 
has kept pace with the march of 
events for over sixty years might well 
be granted a respite from further com- 
ment at the age of eighty-six. Even 
should he persist in repeating what 
he had to say at, fifty, he would be 
excused. But John Dewey is not out 
of breath or ideas, as his work proves. 

Of the thirty-two essays dealing 


with the principal ideas that have oc- 


cupied him in philosophy, education, 
liberal thought, and democratic proc- 
esses, all but one were written within 
the last ten years, and half of them 
originated in the 1940’s, in John 
Dewey’s ninth decade. They take 


cognizance of events that have af- 


fected men’s lives and political insti- 
tutions in those hard years. They re- 
aT “Problems of Men,” by John Dewey. Part 1? 


and Education. ~ Part 2, Human Na- 
arship. Part 3, Value and Thought. 
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iterate his confidence that an intelli- 
gent application of the scientific 
method to the problems of society is 
the road to individual fulfillment and 
general welfare—and the only philos- 
ophy worth the name. 


Meeting Human Needs 


In January 1946, John Dewey wrote 
an essay to introduce this collection 
of papers on democracy and educa- 
tion, science and society, philosophy 
and scholarship. Once more he ex- 
hibited the patience of the teacher. 
There would be new readers, no 
doubt, who did not know of the 
cleavage between the older, absolutist 
philosophies and the one variously 
called pragmatism, instrumentalism, 
experimentalism. 

Avoiding professional terms as 
usual, Professor Dewey pointed out 
that if the most modern methods of 
scientific inquiry could be applied to 
industry and technology, there was no 
reason for denying them to the study 
of “the ends and values that give di- 
rection to our collective human ac- 
tivities.” Once more he explained 
tactfully that this did not imply a 
complete reliance on science, nor did 
it mean the founding of a new dog- 
ma, with its consequent hunting of 
heretics. He pointed out once more 
that humankind is ever in flux, sub- 
ject to continuous readjustment, and 
that it cannot grow when confined 
by a dogmatic system. Professor 
Dewey, who had seen the imposition 
of ‘political theories that were sup- 
posed to end social and economic in- 
equalities, in January was finding the 
world more alien than homelike, and 
filled with a sense of insecurity. Here 
was his opportunity to remind read- 
ers once more that if it is important 
to plan for crops, it is even more im- 
portant to plan for human welfare. 

These matters are familiar to 
many, but their freshness is revealed 
when John Dewey applies them to 
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the problems of today. He is com- 
mitted to a democracy that takes con- 
tinuous account of its usefulness to 
the living and must be regularly ex- 
plored anew. His ideal of education 
is its usefulness in -liberating the’ 
capacities of the individual in a mod- 
ern world, and in putting the ability 
to think ahead of the acquisition of 
information. He remains as impa- 
tient of political dogma as of re 
ligious dogma; to him every political 
institution should be the result of ex- 
perience and inquiry. He stands for 
a society that meets today’s needs with 
intellectual liberty and equality > 
fore the law, with adequate provision 
‘for individual expression that does 
not conflict with the general good. : 


Making Useful Citizens 


Professor Dewey has seen no rea- 
son to change his views on progres- 
sive education. In several of the 
papers addressed to teachers, he re- 
iterates his conviction that there 
should be no barrier between cultural 
and vocational courses; teachers 
should place intellectual and non- 
intellectual workers in the same 
group. He declares that “the schools. 
are a drift rather than a system” and 
advocates social goals that will di- 
rectly benefit and fortify mankind. 
He admits that the isolation of the 
schools from social action has been. 
breaking down, and that more social _ 
studies are entering the curriculum. 
But he is concerned because much 
scholarship still lacks the specific aim. 
of making useful and thinking citi- 
zens. He is not interested in thing 43 
unrelated to useful living. “Knowl- 
edge about things is static. There j 
no guarantee in any amount of in- 
formation, even if skillfully conveyed, — 
that an intelligent attitude of mind 
will be formed.” ale : 

The spectacle of totalitarian edu ca- 
tion, by means of which a state j m. 
Poses political and social doctrines or 


\ 


‘students, Mas not Deen overlooked by 
‘Professor Dewey. He suggests that 
‘democracy can profit by this. There 
must be “an intermediary between 
aimless education and the education 
,of inculcation and. indoctrination.” 
‘This would be the democratic educa- 
i tion that he advocates. Democracy, 
i in his view, is not a static but a dy- 
i namic form of political organization. 
‘Thus, democratic education grows 
| likewise out of the scientific method 
| of testing and investigating. Its pre- 
| cepts are open to continuous revision. 

Leaders should not be imposed 
from above but should rise from the 
people. The development of person- 
ality is part of the work of democ- 
racy, and democracy is the expression 
of the “‘cooperative intelligence.” 
Regimentation of the masses without 
consulting them is abhorrent to Pro- 
fessor Dewey, who declares that “ex- 
clusion from participation is a subtle 
form of suppression.” 


; The Pioneer Tradition 


_ An interesting personal remi- 
niscence shows how deeply rooted are 
John Dewey’s convictions about the 
democratic state. It occurs in a paper 
on the pioneer Vermont philosopher, 
James Marsh, who wrote over one 
hundred years ago. Professor Dewey 
writes: 


Depreciation of the value of our 
earlier pioneer individualism is but the 
Negative sense of our surrender of the 
native idea of the subordination of the 
state and government to the social com- 
munity and our approximation to the 
older European idea of the state as an 
end in itself. If I may be allowed a per- 
sonal word, I would say that I shall 
never cease to be grateful that I was 


rlier ideal of liberty and the self- 
erning community of citizens still 
aad prevailed, so that I uncon- 


, there was embodied in the 
of the people the conviction that 
; nents were like the houses we 


imbibed a sense of its meaning. | 
pce, perhaps even more than 


forever and [when one] recognizes the 
claims of a common human society as 
superior to those of any particular politi- 
cal form. 


This revelation that the great ad- 
vocate of democracy by trial and error 
leans on a firm tradition for his politi- 
cal. views may both ’iguse and con- 
ciliate colleagues alarmed by his 
“relativity.” 

The state of the world did not 
wholly determine the character of 
John Dewey’s writings during this 
decade. His book also contains ten 
essays on philosophical subjects — 
value, judgment, objective and sub- 
jective attitudes; a discussion of in- 
trinsic good inspired by Barnett Sav- 
ery; a reply to certain criticisms by 
William E. Hocking and Bertrand 
Russell, as well as an older discus- 
sion of “logical conditions of a scien- 
tific treatment of morality.” There 
are papers on William James and 


Alfred North Whitehead. 


This review is not an attempt to 
explain John Dewey or to take issue 
with his points of view. Its primary 
object is to suggest the vitality and 
freshness of these papers by an octo- 
genarian, and their relation to the 
main currents of our time. Educa- 
tion is not ready to give way wholly 
to Professor Dewey’s ideas; the 
amoral attitude of many highly 
trained scientists and technicians has 
disturbed many teachers profoundly 
and-made them search for standards 
more absolutist than those he would 
tolerate. 

Actually he also is searching for 
“some organizing, pervading and life- 
giving principle to bind together all 
the specialisms and details” in educa- 


orn at a time and a place where the tion. But he rejects anything that will 


not stand the scientific tests. Others 
declare that science itself must pro- 
ceed from certain fixed points and 
that 
tatively. 

What is pertinent here i is that John | 
Dewey is still challenging his critics 


to debate; he has become neither re- 


signed nor cynical, € can still de-_ 
“the r x and 


“truth” cannot be held ten- 


THE FIRST FREEDOM by Morris L. 

Ernst. Macmillan. $3. 

THE PRESENT THREAT TO FULL FREEDOM 
of expression in the United States is 
not, Morris Ernst declares, that of 
government control of our channels 
of communication, but of economic 
control by powerful interests. The 
first freedom is pretty secure against 
state interference, and in building 
our defenses Mr. Ernst’s books and 
legal skill have helped mightily. Now 
he challenges the people and Con- 
gress to face and curb the danger that 
our giant systems of mass-communi- 
cation may stifle the many voices— 
the minor, the rebel, the folk voices— 
that our democracy needs in its search 
for truth. He does not attack men 
but the system, against which he de- 
mands a new enforcement of public 
interest over economic power. 

He presents evidence, gathered by 
research associates, to show how in 
the fields of press, radio, and moyies, 
a dwindling number of monopoly- 
based units, often interlocked, tend to 
curtail diversity of views, local inde- 
pendence, creative experiment, the 
free marketplace for ideas. We must 
open our miraculous public-address 
system to every voice, on equal terms, 
for the many voices will cure specific 
ills and forestall the dangerous de- 
mand that the State take over the 
people’s channels for its one voice. 

An enlightening overture on the 
nature and uses of liberty introduces 
sections on each medium, capped by 
a list of proposed curbs. The main 
thesis is exemplified thus: We have 
fewer daily newspapers every year in 
spite of ballooning circulation totals. 
The circulation is a quarter absentee- 
owned, and a fifth served by 375 
chain papers. Thousands of weeklies, 


“the backbone of local democracy,” 


have disappeared. | Only 117 cities 


have competing dailies. One third of 
our radio stations are interes PO) 


with newspapers. Four network 
trol much of Dis. ome time 


te 
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to chains, networks, subsidized syndi- paper mills and radio stations, limit challenging his facts and proposals, 
cates, theater strings, and print-paper chain operations. End block-booking These are sweeping and invite con- 
supply—an acute problem for small and state movie censorships. Give troversy. I miss a full recognition of 
publishers; block booking in all every purveyor free choice of news the many admirable services of in- 
forms; national newspapers via fac- services, radio programs, movies, and formation and entertainment our 
simile reproduction; foreign language encourage the public to pay for what mass media provide; and would like 
editions of our magazines; the effects it gets. Encourage small enterprises recognition that mass media respond 
of book clubs and reprint books on by differential taxation and cheap to mass folkways and desires because 
authors and readers; the social use of postal and wire rates. Give free’ ac- they can divide the costs of one 
copyrights and patents; waye lengths, cess to essential materials and loosen — original by manifold duplication. We 
FM, and the overwhelming challenge copyright and patent controls. Re- need, too, a stern caveat to make us” 
of television control to our wits and quire full statement on sources, own- remember that the government’s in- 
Vision. ers, and sponsors. Allot air channels terest in freedom for .the people’s 

The legal steps Mr. Ernst proposes by standards of public service. These channels can turn, with terrible swift- 
as curbs on the economic powers he and other rules will, Mr. Ernst be- ness, to what those channels carry. _ | 


describes demand careful study and lieves, give us many free, responsible New as LEon WHIPPLE 
wide pro-con debate. They center on media, without the risks he sees in | 
divorce of ownership: divorce net- big units. GERMANY IN DEFEAT, by Percy 


works from stations, movie producers Morris Ernst will certainly hear— Keath oe oe 


from theater chains, publishers from and welcome—a diversity of voices, PERCY KNAUTH, WHO TRAVELED UP AND > 
down Germany close on the heels of © 


the invading American armies, has 
given us the best picture which has 
yet been published of the aftermath 
of defeat in that country. I recom- | 
mend it to all those who wish to get 
the atmosphere of the Germany of 
those days. A few weeks later I wen 
over much the same territory and 
brought out similar conclusions. 

The book is a judicious mixture of 
easy-going narrative and penetrating 
analysis of political and social condi- 
tions in Germany. It is based on real 
understanding of the German char 
ter and personal acquaintance 1 
Germans in various walks of life. > 

The author has caught and po 
trayed the first reactions of a stunned 
and defeated people. 
reactions have un 
‘ ee since - the 


See is 


oman of his acquaintance, he gives 
; a picture of the hopelessness per- 
iding certain strata of German 
yuth; defeatism and a feeling of 
ustration reflect their sense of shar- 
'g a composite guilt and point up 
eir feeling of tragedy at being Ger- 
ian. Yet he shows that this is not 
ie whole picture by giving the re- 
tions of a church leader with a 
snse of responsibility and a faith to 


ssume individually and for his 
nurch a role of constructive leader- 
up. 


In addition to his keen observation 
f the German people among their 
vaterial and spiritual ruins, there are 
any items of real historic interest. 
fe witnessed Kesselring’s surrender 
1 the West and tells us as much as 
; to be known today of what hap- 
ened to the Fuehrer in his under- 
round shelter in the Reich’s Chan- 
ellery. A most important contribu- 
on is made to the history of the last 
ays of the Third Reich in the de- 
uiled account of what took place in 
litler’s headquarters on July 20, 
944, when the bomb was thrown. 
The plot on Hitler’s life had, I be- 
eve, a somewhat broader basis than 
Ar. Knauth indicates and would not, 
s he suggests, have brought into 
ower “the very elements that had 
riginally nurtured Adolf Hitler.” 
jut I agree with his conclusions that, 
ven though the success of this at- 
smpt might have ended the war then 
nd there, “the nation that inflicted 
tal war on the world had to go 
own to total defeat.” The failure of 
1e plot, even though it cost the lives 
f the best of that small group of 
ulitant anti-Nazis, was an historical 
ecessity—Hitler had to see it through 
) the bitter end. 

2 charge of Aten W. Duties 
ISS mission to Germany (1945) 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. Mac- 
imillan. $3.75. 

¢ THE FIRST LINE OF “JHE AUTO- 
iography of William Allen White” 
ne learns that he was born “between 
and 10 o'clock” in the morning. 


his harmless but superfluous infor- - 


Jation gives a cue to the reader in- 
oe chiefly in White’s mature life 
id his activities as publicist, poli- 
cian, and novelist. He can skip 
erything up to page 259 in the 669 
age volume. 

Autobiography is hindsight; and 
indsight, in the autobiographical 


Photo by Albert Cornell, Emporia 
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sense, is of two kinds. The first is 
simple memory, which is treacherous 
if not carefully checked up. White’s 
book contains too many historical 
errors. He says he had never heard 
of William J. Bryan when the 
Nebraskan was nominated for Presi- 
dent in 1896. Yet Bryan had already 
made a national reputation in the 
lower branch of Congress by a speech 
on the Wilson tariff bill; and he was 
a congressman from a state adjoining 
White’s. Again, White, writing ad- 
miringly of Bryan’s wife, says: “She 


was with him almost to the last. And 


after she went he made his greatest 
blunder.” The “blunder” was the 
Scopes trial. But the fact is that Mrs. 
Bryan outlived her husband. 

The other kind of hindsight White 
displays by his exceptionally urbane 
and admirable character. Repeatedly 
one comes upon confessions of how 
wrong he had been in some of his 
original opinions on public issues. 

Very early in his career White won 


a national reputation by a lucky hit 


with a cockawhoop political editorial 
which Mark Hanna circulated to the 
extent of 1,000,000 copies in the 
McKinley-Bryan presidential cam- 
paign of 1896. “What’s the Matter 
with Kansas?” was essentially shal- 
low and woefully inadequate in its 
understanding of the Populist move- 
ment of the 1890’s. White eventually 


was found in President Theodore 
Roosevelt; and, in 1912, he fought 
and bled at Armageddon under the 
great Bull Moose leader who made 
Woodrow Wilson President of the 
United States. 

The autobiography culminates in 
the several chapters which describe 
the origin and growth of the Progres- 
sive party under Theodore Roose- 
velt’s leadership. White was highly 
sensitive to dramatic effects; he had 
a keen sense of “theater.” And that 
artistic talent was by no means wasted 
on his “inside” account of the rise and 
fall of the Roosevelt rebellion against 
conservative control of the Republican 
party. 

The book declines in interest after 
that. White did not finish his life 
story and the last two decades are 
covered very briefly by his son, W. L. 
White, mainly with extracts from his 
father’s private correspondence and 
scattered editorials and articles. 

William Allen White loved the 
mere literary exercise of writing. It 
was a “delight” to him. In writing 
one of his novels, he tells us: “I 
knocked out over 200,000 words that 
summer” — on the typewriter, of 
course. If he had lived to complete 
his autobiography, so copious a writer 
might easily have produced volumes. 

If he died without being able to tell 
it all, as he would have liked to, the 
book is rich in the byproduct of many 
intimate glimpses of the literary as 
well as the political “big shots” of the 
last decade of the nineteenth and the 
first third of the twentieth centuries. 

Watpo L. Coox 


Editor, S pringfield Republican 


THE FAITH OF ‘A LIBERAL: Selected 
Essays, by Morris R. Cohen. Holt. 
$3.75. 

THIs BOOK IS THE BEST KIND OF AUTO: 
biography. It tells no cute stories of 
the author’s boyhood; nor does’ it in- 
dicate whether in his mature years he 
prefers juicy steaks or fried chicken. 
Nor does it list the distinguished peo- 
ple he has met. It does something far 
more important than these: it tells 
what the author has been thinking 
about in the long years of his think- 
ing ,career. 


became gloriously ashamed of that What a man thinks about and how 


article. 
In his prime he stormed about as 


‘an advanced progressive, having re- 
pudiated Hannaism and the old 


guard. He became an admirer of the 
elder LaFollette. His political idol 


Pe 


he does his thinking are, after all, the 
essence of him. The measure of Mor- 
ris Cohen is in the thoughts that have 
occupied his mind. We have them 
here spread before us: Spinoza, Pro- 


phet of Liberalism; Three Great 
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4 The 
Street 


Ann (P as 


vA novel of Harlem written from 
the Negro Point of view; it is also 
a story of human hope and dis- 
aster that would be valid in many 
other places . . . You won't forget 
that Harlem. street. A_ skillfully 
written and forceful first novel.” 
Charles Poore, N. Y. Times 


“hh is a rare day when a novel based 
so specifically on a social issue ex- 
hibits the literary quality of THE 
STREET." Alfred Butterfield, N. Y. 
Times 


Must read . . . On the surface 
a novel, with tremendous suspense 
equal to a mystery thriller, THE 
STREET packs a terrific punch 

. superbly written book." Los 
Angeles Times 


A Literary Fellowship Prize Novel 


——, 


Practical 
Cositator 


& Ferris Greenslet 
Charles P. Curtis, Jr. 


Ny 
liotde it justice would re- 
quire that adequate tribute 
be paid to the accumulated 
wisdom of man. Exceedingl 
good reading, clear areal 
and mellow stuff with a bite 
to it."—N, Y. Times $3.00 


_ baked assertiveness. 


Judges—Holmes, Brandeis, Cardozo; 
Einstein and his World; Calvinism 
without the Glory of God; The 
Legend of Magna Charta; Why I am 
not a Communist; The Sacco-Van- 
zetti Case Reweighed; and so on 
through fifty-one chapters, everyone 
of which is tight-packed with the 


| labor of hard thinking. There is not 


a shoddy thought in the book. There 
are thoughts with which the reader 
may disagree; but if he does so, he 
will have to bring his own most alert 
mental energies to the rebuttal. 

Here is a mind thinking—as hard 
and consistently and mercilessly as a 
mind is capable of thinking. That is 
Morris Cohen—no dilettante philos- 
opher; no journalistic scribbler for a 
day; no popularizer with an eye to a 
public, but a tough-thinking, hard- 
hitting, everlastingly honest mind. A 
mind, too, that has managed to think 
about most of the things that have 
needed considering. A reading of 
these fifty-one chapters recalls the 
breadth and depth of our human con- 
cerns during the past thirty-odd years. 

This is the picture of a disinterested 
mind. I have been trying to think of 
the one word that most aptly charac- 
terizes Morris Cohen. Learned ?—yes. 
His prodigious store of scholarship 
has, to most of us short - memoried 
philosophers, been overwhelming. 


Logical? — yes. Penetrating? — yes. 
Keen-witted — yes. Courageous? — 


unquestionably. But no one of these 
words quite turns the trick. For there 
is a quality in Morris Cohen that 
makes him stand out as a mind apart. 
It is a quality that has run all through 
his life as a teacher and that has made 
his students fear and/or love him. It 
is a quality that has characterized his 
presence on committees and in fac- 
ulty meetings and on the lecture plat- 
form, and that has made his hearers 
love or hate him. 

It is the quality of scorn: scorn of 
shoddy thinking; scorn of dogmatic 
self-assurance; scorn of mental pre- 
tentiousness; scorn of platitudes; 
scorn of pomposity; scorn of half- 
Sometimes the 
scorn may have attached itself to the 


simple fumbling of human beings 


who perhaps should not have been 


. scorned, but who needed to be drawn 
| out into a new clarity of thought. 


This is always the danger inherent in 
a brilliant mind: it tends to be im- 
patient with those who do not quickly 
see. Many who have been students of 
Morris Cohen will recognize this im- 
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patience in him; but they will kno 
it to be the impatience of a mind 
driven by its own passion for logic 
truth as to be incapable of letting 
half-truth rear its head withor 
whacking it down. 

The “Faith of a Liberal” has 
heartening sound for these days. Tl 
faint-hearted and the disillusioned te 
us that liberalism is done for; th 
these are times when the tough bo 
take over. “But I do not believe 
writes Cohen stoutly, “that liberalis 
is dead, or that it has outlived its da 
There still seems to be enough hi 
man reason left to which to appe: 
against reckless fanaticism.” 

Here in this book there is a lot ¢ 
“human reason” still alive and full ¢ 
vigor. It is a book to help libera 
grow strong. H. A. OVERsSTREE 
Professor Emeritus 
College of the City of New York 


THE FOUR CORNERSTONES O 
PEACE, by Vera Micheles Dean. Mi 
Graw-Hill. $2.50. 

RaRELY DOES ONE FIND THE COMBINA 

tion of scholarship, breadth of per 

spective, and genuine understandin‘ 
of the world’s tragedies and problem 
that is contained in this little book. 

The “four cornerstones of peace 
are the international agreement 
reached at Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta 

Mexico City, and San Francisco, eacl 

of which is analyzed in detail anc 

briefly compared with the Covenan 
of the League of Nations. What wa 
achieved, what was left undone, wha 
were the stumbling blocks, is lucidl: 
explained and an attempt is made te 
answer some of the questions pertain 
ing to international organization tha 
disturb every thinking American. 
The varying objectives of the di 
ferent nations, the clash of viewpoints 
the serious effort to find a commor 
denominator, and the determinatior 
to make these conferences a succes: 
are recounted. The delegates them 
selves are not.neglected. The specia 

causes they pleaded, their methods o! 

negotiation, and the part they playec 

are interestingly revealed. 

Each conference is analyzed. sepa 
rately. Each seems to have fillec 
some of the gaps left by the pre 
ceding, with the result that the fina. 

Charter is a document which pro 

vides for the essential mechanisms i 

an international organization that car 

go far to solve the world’s proble 
if we will but use it. The four 
ferences, according to Mrs. 


SURVEY GRA 


. 

aave only laid the cornerstones for 
fiche international structure. “The 
tstructure itself remains to be built and 
expanded in the future to meet new 
needs as they arrive. The conferences 
have furnished us with tools. Now 
vwe must learn how to use these tools 
rin fixing postwar problems.” 

_ No one understands better than 
\Mrs. Dean that the building of an in- 
«ternational organization composed of 
ynations and peoples of widely varying 
itraditions and cultures, using differ- 
sent languages, some having long po- 
‘litical experience and others almost 
‘mone, is a vast undertaking. It will 
‘require unending patience, immense 
‘tolerance and an unyielding convic- 
‘tion that the job must and can be 
done. 

Mrs. Dean has added a chapter on 
‘the American voter in which she 
clearly sets forth the problems of in- 
‘ternational cooperation as they relate 
‘to Congress and to the American peo- 
ple. Too often in the discussion of 
international affairs, the responsibili- 
ties that rest upon us as citizens of a 
democracy are ignored. The author 
has rendered a valuable service in in- 
cluding this chapter. The last half of 
the book contains the texts of the 
documents issued by the four confer- 
ences. 

This is no dull and pedantic his- 
tory. It is a lively, informative, and 
scholarly account of a most critical 
period in our civilization. The book 
should be read by everyone who de- 
sires to understand the problems and 
difficulties of building the better 
world that we all hope can arise from 
the ashes of the most devastating of 
all wars. Cuartotre B. Manon 
Executive Director, 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation 


VALUES FOR SURVIVAL, by Lewis 
Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 


WITHIN THE PAST FIFTEEN YEARS, 
Lewis Mumford has produced a suc- 
cession of important books chiefly 
concerned with the rediscovery and 
implementation of those basic values 
by which alone modern civilization 
can be integrated, stabilized, and 
molded to the essential needs of man. 
In his latest book, which is a collec- 
tion of recent essays and addresses (in 
some instances supplemented with 
later material), he is concerned not 
simply with the improvement of the 


condition of modern man but with | 


the survival of humanity itself. The 
title effectively suggests the note of 
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Ruth 


Author of 


White Man’s 
Burden 


A PERSONAL TESTAMENT 


Hate engenders hate; understanding makes 
for understanding—and Ruth Smith, compassionate and clear-sighted, 
recognizes that it is understanding that must weave the strands of Negro 
and white relationships into a pattern for our society. 

‘It was a chance meeting with a young woman of exceptional intelli- 
gence, beauty, and charm that was in part responsible for the path 
Miss Smith trod—that woman was a Negro. This path led the author 
down strange ways that were not without danger, for Ruth Smith 
realized her own life must be lived in a fashion compatible with her 
integrity if not with society. She became a teacher at a Negro school 
for girls in the South when the Ku Klux Klan was at the height of its 
sinister power; she identified herself with the Negro community and 
defiantly took her place in the ‘Jim Crow”’ sections of streetcars and 
buses. But her experiences have left Miss Smith utterly without bitter- 
ness; she could condemn but chooses rather to understand. It is the 
cruelty, and not the men responsible for the cruelty, that Miss Smith 
abhors. . 

Born in Kansas, near the emotional pulse and geographic center of this 
country, bearing the most American of all names and brought up a firm 
and devout believer in the American Dream, Ruth Smith is—to para- 
phrase the anti- Americans— ‘blonde, Nordic, white, Gentile, Protestant, 
native-born’”—and this is Her testament, not of hate but of love for all 
humankind. 


$2.00 


VANGUARD PRESS 


424 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT’S 


new book 


It You 


Ask Me 


One of the most widely 
experienced, most  in- 
formed -and most hon- 
estly sympathetic women 
in the United States here 
sets down—and answers 
—a representative selec- 
tion of. questions asked 
her by people in every 
field, of every shade of 


political opinion. 


“Her real relationship to 
the American people is 
best typified by the fact 
that all the feeble folk— 
the lame, the halt, the 
blind, the persecuted and 
despised of men, the vari- 
ous minorities laboring 
under discrimination — 
all of these come to her 
with their troubles as 
children to a mother 
knowing that they will 
get, not soft soap, but 
real compassion and a 
truly helpful wisdom that 
comes only from the deep 
earnestness of her tender 


heart.” — W. L. White, 


Saturday Review. 
, At all bookstores 


desperate urgency which pervades the 
entire book and which is entirely jus- 
tified, to my mind, by the state of 
world affairs. 

In the papers classified as “Essays 
on Politics,’ Mr. Mumford diagnoses 
the acute ills of contemporary society 
as being rooted in the fatal rejection 
of spiritual values at virtually all 
levels of our civilization. Pragmatic 
realism with its false reliance upon 
rational processes and mechanical de- 
velopments has utterly betrayed ideal 
liberalism which—insofar as it recog- 
nizes the principle that “nothing is 
sacred but human life,” accepts a re- 
ligious basis of experience, and as- 
serts the primacy of personal moral 
and ethical values — is still a valid 
philosophy. c 

The core of Mr. Mumford’s “pro- 
gram for survival,” then, is the spir- 
itual regeneration of the individual 
man. Expanding upon the closing 
chapters of his book, “The Condition 
of Man,” he regards “unconditional 
cooperation” on a worldwide scale, in- 
volving the radical transformation of 
personality, as the condition of hu- 
man survival. Toward this end, all 
the remaining moral and spiritual 
forces of our time must be speedily 
mobilized and set in motion. 

In his “Essays on Education,” Mr. 
Mumford applies the same basic con- 
cepts to the field of educational theory 
and method. Propounding ideas 
already familiar to. readers of his 
more recent writings, he reasserts the 
need for. developing the techniques 
advanced by Patrick Geddes, of 
“simultaneous thinking” in interre- 
lated areas as opposed to rigid speci- 
alization in separate, unintegrated 
disciplines. Education, he insists, must 
replace the power principle with the 
cooperative principle as the chief 
mode’ of human existence, and the 
“humanities” must be restored to their 
original function of serving man’s 


deepest needs. ; 

The essential purpose of the four 
“Letters to Germans,” constituting 
the third section, is to demonstrate 
the deep-seated sickness of the Ger- 
man mind evident even in the more 
liberal and enlightened groups, and 
to indicate the difficulties involved in 
restoring it to a state of sanity and 


health. 


Lewis Mumford I believe to be one 


fac $2.50 [ ‘i the important thinkers of our day. 

on ] ; 1£ society ignores the truths he ex- 

AP PLETON-CENTURY pounds it will do so at its own great 

= : 7 peril. Details of specific procedures 
n answeri 
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and new approaches and applicatie 
of his main principles will undoub 
edly be forthcoming, from him an 
from other men. But the centr 
message of these papers will grow 1 
timeliness and pertinence as eac 
passing hour brings us closer to th 
time of decision. Howarp W. Hint 
Associate Professor of English 
Brooklyn College 


THE CASE AGAINST THE NAZ 
WAR CRIMINALS, by Robert FE 
Jackson. Knopf, $2. 

THIs BOOK IS A REPRINT OF THE Fou 

Power Agreement, signed at Londo 

August 8, 1945, for the prosecutioi 

and the punishment of major Ger 

man war criminals, and the Indict 
ment filed October 18 of that yea 

(both documents in State Departmen 

Publication 2420, Washington, 1945) 

Further, it contains Justice Jackson’ 

opening statement on behalf of thi 

United States, delivered at Nurem 

berg November 21, 1945. | 
All three of these papers are “must” 

reading for the scholar. Justice Jack: 
son’s opening statement should be 

“must” reading for every literate citi: 

zen. It is a document of majestic 

force -and inexorable conviction—ané 
it is exciting reading. In it the Jus- 
tice has marshalled with magnificent 
skill, in less than a hundred pages: 
the proof of obscene purpose ,and 
mortal guilt which Nazidom in head- 
long collapse left behind it. He has 
done this in measured terms whose 
very restraint gives moving eloquence 
to his words, and has documented the 
dreadful arraignment with a selec- 
tiveness which preserves the pano- 
rama without blurring any detail. 

Justice Jackson established himself 
by this opening as one of the peerless 
advocates of all time. | 

Moreover, he took out of the field 
of controversy any question of Nazi- 
dom’s guilt—no matter what differ- 
ing views may be held on the wis- 
dom of dealing with it in this par- 
ticular way. I have already expressed 
myself in justification of the policy 
followed. [See* “Legal Basis of the 

Nuremberg Trials,” January Survey 


The volume carries a preface by 
former Lieutenant Gordon Dean, 
USNR, the Justice’s public relations 
representative, which is limited chiefly 
to the origins of the Nuremberg trial. 

In fairness to the Departments at 
Washington concerned, I must point 
out that this purported history i 


yholly inaccurate in its charges that 
uring the fighting our government 
ut off consideration of what to do 
ivith war criminals, and also that 
ustice Jackson’s report on June 7, 
‘945 was written to dispel any “fog 
£ confusion.” 

The program which has been car- 
ied out at Nuremberg had its origins 
t our War Department in a General 
staff study of September 1944. The 
xompleted plan was taken to Yalta by 
ihe late President Roosevelt. On Feb- 
tuary 1, 1945, Joseph C. Grew, as 
Acting Secretary of State, issued a 
statement in which he said that the 
JJ. S. Government had a “forthright 
and far-reaching” plan (meaning the 
pne referred to), which it would be 
premature to disclose “pending the 
outcome of current discussions with 
our Allies on this subject.” © 

This plan was submitted to Justice 
Jackson and concurred in by him 
when he was designated as chief U.S. 
prosecutor in May 1945. It was 
considered that month by U. S,, 
British, Soviet, and French represen- 
tatives at San Francisco, was disclosed 
to the public by Justice Jackson in his 
report of June 7, 1945, and formed 
the basis for the Four Power London 
conference of June-August of that 
year. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Dean’s en- 
thusiasm should befog Justice Jack- 
son’s high accomplishment by claims 
of credit for what was done _ be- 
fore the Justice came into the case. 
Murray C. Bernays 
Formerly Colonel, 
General Staff Corps, AUS 


WHILE YOU WERE GONE, edited by 
_ Jack Goodman, Simon and Schuster, 
$3.50. 

[F YOU WERE OVERSEAS FOR AN EXTENDED 
deriod during the war, this book will 
Srobably prove very absorbing. For it 
is a record of what happened in the 
USA during the war years, and it is 
1 good and complete account. There 
s much in it that is trivial and some 
hat is dull. It is aggravating in spots, 
ind generally speaking it is uncritical. 
Nevertheless, it makes good reading, 
ind it is a valuable history. 

The twenty-six authors who con- 
ributed to the book range from con- 
ervatiye to left-wing, from young to 


id, and, naturally, from good to. 


nediocre. I found Jonathan Daniels’ 
hapter on the Presidency warm, in- 
imate, and most delightful. Carey 
McWilliams is superb on “Race Re- 


lations.” Hurd and Bolte on “Vet- 
erans,’ and Joseph H. Ball on “Post- 
war Plans,” are thoughtful and illu- 
minating. And the voting record of 
the Senate and House on sixteen im- 
portant wartime measures, showing 
how each member voted on each of 
these questions, is very fyandy to have 
around, especially at election time. 

New York ALDEN STEVENS 


IF YOU ASK ME, by Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Appleton, Century, $2.50 


Mrs. RoosEVELT’s BOOK IS EXTRAORDI- 
nary for two reasons: first, the sym- 
pathy, common sense, good humor, 
and understanding with which she 
answers the questions; and_ second, 
the fact that people ask such ques- 
tions. 

It would be hard to see a better 
illustration of the term “cross section” 
than is contained in this little book, 
both as to the questions asked and the 
people asking them. The latter part 
of the book covers questions answered 
in Mrs. Roosevelt’s page in The 
Ladies Home Journal, which ran for 
four years. These askers are anony- 
mous. The first group of inquiries 
were made especially for this book, 
and they cover a distinguished and 
varied company, ranging from Mary 
Margaret McBride to Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek to Albert Einstein. 

The anonymous questions are more 
personal in what they want to know, 
and their queries go from the strange 
assumption contained in “I find that 
people’s ideas of -<eligion vary so 
greatly that I think you ought to de- 
fine what is religion,” to wanting to 
know whether Mrs. Roosevelt is 
afraid of mice. 

Anyone who has sat in audiences 
large or small, and observed Mrs. 
Roosevelt answering questions must 
have been struck with her extraordi- 
nary facility. A poser is shot at her, 
and you all but gasp mentally, won- 
dering how she will handle that one, 
but she does, with deftness and cour- 
tesy, and without malice, no matter’ 
how outrageous the question. 

Yet inevitably, reduced. to print, 
without the suspense and human 
equations of the time and the place, 


this question and answer method has | 


a tinge of teacher-pupil relationship 
that is out of character with the vital 
give and take that characterizes her 
on the floor. 

But her message breaks through 
continuously and the downright re- 
ply at the end of the book is an an- 


J men who shaped 


the ideas o of nations 


Out of myths of the past and 
dreams of the future, na- 
tional prophets have created 
ideal fatherlands. No matter 
how unreal historically or 
politically, these dream na- 
tions shape the policies of 
real nations and provide the 
emotional fervor which leads 
men to fight and die. In his 
new book Professor Hans 
Kohn discusses five nine- 
teenth - century prophets 
whose thinking helped to 
form the national ideals of 
their peoples. They are: 


JOHN STUART MILL, who 
restated the English national idea 
in the light of reason and tolerance 


MICHELET, who preached the 
trinity of People, Revolution, and 
France 


MAZZINI, who founded a na- 
tion on the rock of eternal Rome 
and the mission of the Italian 
people 

TREITSCHKE, who established 
in Germany the cult of might and 
of the hero 


DOSTOEVSKY, who roused 
Russian faith in a _semi-Asiatic 
autocracy which scornfully rejected 
the examples of the West 
HANS KOHN is also the author 
of The Idea of Nationalism, which 
the New York Times Book Review 
called “the most brilliant, all- 
inclusive and incisive analysis of 
the ideological origins of nation- 
alism which has yet appeared in 
any language.” 


PROPHETS 
na PEOPLES 


By HANS KOHN 


$2.50 at your bookstore 
MACMILLAN 


SY A LL SED 
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“No matter how you approach the 
life of Frederick Ozanam, the net 
impression is an inspiring one. This 
man left a legacy which is at once 
intensely personal and the public 


property of the world... Mr. 
Schimberg’s book gives its readers 
a sympathetic understanding of 
what Ozanam gave to civilization 
in the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
which he founded.”—Boston Globe. 


THE GREAT FRIEND: 
FREDERICK 
OZANAM 


By A. P. Schimberg 
$2.50 


At your bookstere 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
2205 Montgomery Bidg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


NATIONAL POLICY 
COMMITTEE MEMOS 


THE NPC works in the critical 
interval between the moment 
when an issue first makes itself 
felt and the moment when it is 
dealt with. Informal, off-the- 
record sessions, normally limited 
to about twenty persons, attract 
the participation ‘of top-flight 
government administrators, legis- 
lators, corporation executives, 
trade union representatives, farm 
organization officers, editors and 
pone rars, educators, scien- 
ists. 


_ RUNNING SUMMARIES, 
issued monthly or oftener, make 
these discussions available to you. 


TYPICAL SUBJECTS: Science 
Under Government Auspices; De- 
mocracy Today and to Me; Reso- 
lution of Industrial Conflict; 
U.S. Policy for World Trade. 


Order from 
National Policy Committee 
N Id’ 


ational P B 
Washington 4, Domine 


_ (Address) 


Supporting Membership ................ 
Reader Membership ........... Seikcsvieg 
Send Descriptive Ciroular ....... 
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swer for Franklin Roosevelt as well 
as for Eleanor Roosevelt. The ques- 
tion is: 

“You are quoted as having said, ‘I 
think if the people of this country can 
be reached with the truth, their judg- 
ment will be in favor of the many, as 
against the privileged few.’ In which 
of the two categories would you place 
your immediate family?” 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s reply is: 

“Our family has been amongst the 
very privileged people in this country 
because we have had great opportuni- 
ties. That does not mean, however, that 
we will not range ourselves in the battle 
of the future on the side of the many, 
because the understanding of democracy 
is strong in us all. We have the ability 
to imagine what are the desires of the 
many, and to do our part, I hope, to 
see those desires fulfilled.” 

Director Heren Hari 
Henry Street Settlement 

New York City 

WASTELAND, by Jo Sinclair. Harper. 

$2.50. 

“WHEN YOU TALK ABOUT IT, JOHN, 
when you get it out into the open, 
you'll discover that it’s not shame.” 
And so in the quiet office, under the 
gentle stimulation of the doctor’s 


questions — “What’s bothering you, 
John? What’s in your mind right 
now?” — John Brown, born Jake 


Braunowitz, talks, and in talking re- 
leases the shame and guilt of his 
secret mind and gains a consciousness 
of his own responsibility for the 
emptiness of his inner life. 
“Wasteland,” Miss Sinclair’s first 
novel, won for her the $10,000 Har- 
per prize award for 1946. Herself a 
child of immigrants and of poverty, 
she has used the framework of psy- 
choanalytical technique to tell the 
story of a generation struggling to 
find itself in a life to which its heri- 
tage gives it no ties. Not yet sure of 


itself as American, not able to break © 


the links that bind it to family and 
tradition, it is trapped in the spiritual 
wasteland that gives the book its 
name. 


John had never admitted shame of. 


being a Jew, but he changed his name 
and for eighteen years was tortured 
by fear that someone in the news- 
paper office where he worked would 
“find out” about him. He hated and 
was ashamed of his grim dreary home 
and his cruel, dirty old father. He 
tried not to think about his silent, 
shadowy, peasant mother and he had 
only contempt for his weak, futile 
brothers and sisters who, like him, 
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were constantly drawn back to th 
family despite their efforts to free 
themselves. 

It is John’s story that first unfold: 
itself in bits and pieces in the psy: 
chiatrist’s office, the story of his grop 
ing for emotional and spiritual se 
curity in the confusion and bitterness 
that hem him in. In the friendly man 
who trained him for his job he sought 
“the strength and feeling a guy got 
from his father.” To Laura, the older 
woman he thought he loved, he went 
“like a kid runs to his mother, sort of. 
And she says a couple of words and 
then everything is all right again.” 
But in the end he found only loneli- 
ness and uncertainty and _ rebellion 
against the harsh, stifling family ties. 

Gradually it becomes Deborah’s 
story, too, and through her the story 
of all the others. Only in Deborah, 
the youngest; did John find any an- 
swer to his need. Slowly, falteringly 
as he became articulate with her, he 
began to see, through her percipient 
eyes, the loneliness and confusion of 
Joseph and Esther, his. parents, of 
Sig, his brother, and of Sarah and 
Roz, his sisters. And as the psychi-' 
atrist patiently channeled this insight 
into understanding of his own re- 
sponsibilities, John began to see his. 
hate and fear as an escape from his’ 
own weakness and to free himself’ 
from the guilty constraint that had’ 
tortured him. 1a 

The framework of psychoanalysis 
is a tricky device for a novelist to em- 
ploy, calling as it does for consider- 
able mental agility on the part of the 
reader in appraising and relating tha! 
tortuous revelations dredged out of | 
memory. To this reader, Miss Sinclair 
seems to have used it with great skill, 
for the most part avoiding the pit- | 
falls both of over-elaboration and 
over-simplification. She has written | 
an absorbing book which stretches the 
reader’s understanding of people far 
beyond the characters she portrays. _ 
Osterville, Mass. GERTRUDE SPRINGER | 


REVEILLE FOR RADICALS, by Saul D. | 
Alinsky. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. re! 

IN CERTAIN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES, 

among them the Chicago stockyards 

area, recent years have witnessed the 
emergence of federations of organiza 
tions to tackle community problems. 

If the federations are sufficiently rep-_ 

resentative, including labor, chur nt} 

business, social, fraternal, and nation- 
ality groups, they comprise a people’s 


Lyanization such as Mr. Alinsky ad- 
cates with considerable vigor and 
xssion. 

1Though such a coalition may de- 
plop its own momentum, its effec- 
peness must depend substantially 
pon the strength previously devel- 
ped by the constituent groups. If the 
yea is a low income one within a 
grger and wealthier community, 
TB cncity of interest is apparent 
ad enough pressure may be gener- 
ved to win substantial concessions. 
nould the organization comprise a 
lll community with all its conflicts, 
sowever, the result might be merely 
» bring the conflict within the peo- 
le’s organization, with a tendency 
» hinder rather than promote effec- 
‘ve action. 

|Mr. Alinsky approaches people’s 
ganizations with no such  reserva- 
ons. To him these federations are 
‘ot just useful instruments, under 
ertain conditions, for solving com- 
aon problems, but the embodiment 
nd hope of democracy, and a devel- 
pment of revolutionary importance. 
Tis passionate devotion to the cause, 
infortunately, seems somewhat to 
lave warped his sense of organiza- 
ional ethics. 

He has not been content simply to 
lescribe the achievements of these 
eople’s organizations. Along with 
his he pours a withering fire at 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 


IVAL PARTNERS—AMERICA AND 
BRITAIN IN THE POSTWAR 
WORLD, by Keith Hutchinson. Mac- 
millan, $2. 


'OR SOME YEARS AFTER THE AMERICAN 
evolution, economic and_ political 
ivalries among the various states 
hreatened to rob them of the full 
ruits of victory. The centrifugal 
orces at work seemed to outweigh 
le centripetal. Tariff wars, competi- 
on for the control of commerce and 
hipping, a muddled multiple money 
andard, immigration restrictions, 


olitical rivalries having their roots . 


ot only in these economic conflicts 
ut also in social and psychological 
ifferences—all conspired against na- 
onal unity, peace, and prosperity. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the 
nalogy between those critical times 
nd our own. Nevertheless, the paral- 
1 is worth noting. No sooner had 
-E and V-J Days marked our vic- 
ry over the Axis powers than the 
eds of dissension and conflict began 
on 1946. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE 


other and rival groups. He divides 
people into Conservatives, whom he 
dislikes; Liberals, whom he despises; | 
and Radicals, who are the hope of 
humanity and democracy—provided, 
it seems, they become active in peo- 
ple’s organizations. Now is the time, 
he holds, for radicalsato awaken— 
hence his rather curious fitle. His im- 
patience with those of differing atti- 
tudes detracts from his work, and 
may antagonize some who would 
otherwise be sympathetic. 

Most interesting in the book is the 
description, usually in the form of 
organizers’ reports, of the practical 
problems faced by the organizations 
in various communities, their methods 
of operation, their achievements and 
failures. Especially absorbing is the 
description of the successful fight of 
the Chicago Back of the Yards Coun- 
cil to save hot lunches and penny 
milk for school children. Most of the 
illustrations, however, are lessened in 
value by Mr. Alinsky’s editing of the 
reports to remove recognizable names 
of persons and places. 

An interesting, valuable, and con- 
vincing book might be written of 


to you? 


people’s organizations and their ac- 
tivities. Mr. Alinsky’s effort, due to 
his impatience and over-zealousness, 
falls short of the standard that might 
have been achieved. 


Washington, D. C. JorL SEIDMAN 


to sprout among the United Nations. 
The brave talk of One World based 


on the Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms began to give way to talk 
of power politics, national aggrandize- 
ment, and imperialistic ambitions. 
~The U.N. without an effective 
legislative or executive authority, at 
this moment seems as impotent in 
promoting world unity as the Articles 
of Confederation had been in pro- 
moting national unity among the 
American states. And at Fulton, Mo., 
Winston Churchill reflected the cur- 
rent lack of faith in the U.N. by ad- 
vocating what in effect would be a 
bilateral alliance between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

In one sense, Keith Hutchinson 
represents in his own family a work- 
ing Anglo-American alliance. Born 
in England, he still travels on a Brit- 
ish passport although he has lived in 
America for twenty years. His wife 
is an American and their two chil- 
dren are equally divided as to citizen- 
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As you read each of these words you felt 
a very definite reaction. Not consciously. 
You responded automatically. Why? Be- 
Cause you have certain conditioned reflexes 
that acted that way whether you were con- 
scious of them or not. 

Professional propagandists know this. 
Those who want to stir up fear and hate and 
prejudice know this. From all sides you are 
bombarded with words that mean what 
they want them to mean, persuaded to think 
as they want you to think. 

You and every intelligent person must 
understand these forces of persuasion. 
Sometimes they may be merely selling a 
tube of toothpaste. Sometimes they may be 
trying to shatter a dream of world peace. 

THE PROCESS OF PERSUASION analyzes these 
devices to sway public opinion. By under- 
standing them you can fight those which 
need fighting. By understanding them you 


| yourself can extend your influence, whether 


you are a teacher, a lawyer, a speaker, a 
salesman, an advertiser. 


THE PROCESS OF 
PERSUASION 


by Dr. Clyde Miller 
Founder of the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis 


USE THIS COUPON 


We guarantee 
your satisfaction... 
or your money back 


Tear out, sign, and mail to your bookseller or 
CROWN PUBLISHERS, 419 4th Ave., N. Y. 16,N. Y. 


Please send me on approval a copy of THE PROCESS 
OF PERSUASION. I will pay the postman $2.00, 
plus postage charges. If I am not satisfied, I will 
return the book within 10 days, and you will 
return my. $2.00. 

[To save postage, check here, and enclose $2.00 
with coupon. Same refund privilege, of course. 
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RECREATION 
AND THE TOTAL 
PERSONALITY 


by S. R. Slavson 


Slavson has done it again! 
Here he integrates the in- 
sights of education, soci- 
ology, mental hygience, and 
psychology to give fuller 
meaning to recreation. It’s 
: a critique, a defense, an 
analysis—and it’s practical 
for everyone who is con- 
cerned with helping people 
to live, wholesomely. It is 
an important book in the 
real sense of that word. At 
all bookstores, $3.00. 
~~ 
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ship, one being British and the other 
American. In spite of. these personal 
and family ties, Mr. Hutchinson 
writes realistically about America and 
Britain in the postwar world. This 
realism is no doubt a reflection of his 
earlier training at the London School 
of Economics and his long associa- 
tion with the British Labour Party 
before coming to the United States. 

This background also helps to ex- 
plain the general frame of reference 
from which this illuminating book is 
written. Mr. Hutchinson believes that 
not only Anglo-American but world 
prosperity and peace will depend ulti- 
mately upon the free movement of 
goods and people across the face of 
the earth. But he recognizes that un- 
der an economy of cartels and mo- 
nopolies the familiar analysis of the 
classical free-trade economists no 
longer fits the facts. Britain must 
“export or die” but she must also plan 
her economic life to avoid the cyclical 
convulsions of boom and bust. This 
means a rationalization of British in- 
dustry to increase its productive effi- 
ciency rather than to increase profit 
margins by raising prices and limit- 
ing supply. It means also that Britain 
must move out of the psychological 
framework of imperial preference and 
bilateral bartering agreements into the 
full-bodied stream of world trade and 
commerce. 

Her ability to do this will depend 
not only upon her own internal poli- 
cies but in very large measure also 
upon the economic policies of the 
United States. Unless American em- 
ployment and production are main- 
tained at a high level and unless we 
learn that to sell abroad we must also 
buy abroad, then Britain will be 
driven back into a modified type of 
Schachtian economy based on barter. 
And barter will lead not only to a re- 
vival of imperial preference and 
autarchy but to systematic pressure 
on such countries as Denmark, Nor- 
way, and the Netherlands which are 
dependent on British markets. Thus, 
having beaten the Nazi vampire econ- 
omy in war, Britain would be com- 
pelled to embrace its attenuated blood 
brother in peace. — . 

Since, at the moment, Britain is in 
no position to build up her exports 
to a point where she can pay for des- 
perately needed imports, the United 
States will have to finance these im- 
ports, temporarily at least, by loans. 
And if these loans are not to become 
gifts by default, we shall have to see 


to it that our own trade policies d 
not make impossible the expansion ¢ 
British exports. Revival of the Trad 
Agreement Act, allowing for drasti 
reductions in our tariff rates, make 
possible an accommodation of ou 
policies to the requirements of an ex 
panding world trade. 

One thing we shall have to learn 
namely, that prosperity like peace ha 
become indivisible. The germs of un 
employment and economic depressior 
are filterable and will pass througl 
the highest tariff walls. It is upor 
this assumption that UNRRA, Bret 
ton Woods, and other such agree 
ments are based. Only if we act upor 
this principle can we hope to make 
the U.N. succeed. 

Of no other country in the world 
can it be said with so much truth as 
of the United States that the founda- 
tions of world peace and plenty must 
be laid in our own backyard. It is 
this thesis that Mr. Hutchinson main- 
tains eloquently and persuasively. I 
commend it especially to all those 
who are disposed to listen to the 
balderdash of Bilbo or the irrespon- 
sible ranting of Rankin on the British 
loan. Perer H. Opscarp 
President, Reed College, | 
Portland, Ore. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN BRITAIN’S' 
FUTURE, by George Soule. Viking. 
$2.75. 

WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE TITLE, 

which could more appropriately read 

“Britain’s Stake in America’s Future,” 

this is a sober and temperate présen- 

tation of the British view of world 
economics and the way in which they | 
look at the role of the United States. 

Mr. Soule takes as his major premise 

that it will be a better world if the 
United States and Britain (as also the’ 
United States and France, the United - 
States and Russia, etc.) get on to- 
gether. : 
He does not argue this point, he 
simply states it. He outlines the Brit- 
ish view of the gold standard, free 
enterprise, and foreign trade, com- 
bining statements of their ‘position on 
these world issues with useful sum- 
maries of their contemplated domestic 
policies. He contrasts these views and 
policies with our own. : | 

Mr. Soule discusses in some detail _ 

British dependence upon imports 

which requires a corresponding 

amount of exports, dismissing rather 
too summarily the possibility. of re- 
ducing the need for exports by reduc- 


> 


ag the need for imports through 
sreater utilization of modern techno- 
»gical processes—as in plastics. The 
iotimism with which he insists that 
iritain will be able to solve her need 
mr greatly increased exports is only 
vartially documented economically, 
nd is reinforced by rather gener- 
lized statements about British char- 
icter. 

_ Having stated British hopes and 
edrs, he points out that the major 
Sritish fear is that America will be 
unable to avoid another great depres- 
ion which will involve the whole 
world, and may also fail to play her 
art In creating an expanding world 
conomy by importing goods, prefer- 
ing rather to “export unemploy- 
ment” in one of a number of ways. 
Mr. Soule then goes on to consider 
whether or not it is necessary for the 
Jnited States to have a great depres- 
On. 

The author’s conclusion is that no 
ingle solution will make us secure 
against any depression. However, if 
we accept the fact that our economy 
s incapable of balancing itself without 
aelp and go soberly about the matter 
of various governmentally introduced 
regulatory measures, it should be pos- 
sible to avoid a major crisis. Mr. 
Soule fears that the very real dangers 
of a depression and the need to face 
the full implications of a full employ- 
ment program are not yet appreciated 
iM this country. 

Throughout, he is a faithful re- 
porter of British attitudes towards 
questions of domestic and world eco- 
nomic policies. His posing of the al- 
rernative to full cooperation — that 
Britain, in the face of American re- 
fusal to assume responsibility for ex- 
panding world trade, must form a 
sterling trading area which may per- 
mit her to survive, though to the dis- 
advantage of both the United States 
and Britain—is accurate enough re- 
porting of a current British attitude. 
To the British mind, this intention of 
surviving under no matter how ad- 
verse circumstances, appears as a com- 
mendable intention to make the best 
of things. It is, however, almost im- 
possible to present it to American 
readers, attuned as they are to a tra- 
ditional overestimation of the impor- 
ance of British attitudes towards the 
United. States, without its taking on 
the appearance of a threat. 

As a result, Mr. Soule’s book seems 
have a double impact. His plea 
t it will make a better world if 
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ERE are the concrete methods used in the day-to-day job 
of community organization . . . the functions of the in- 
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which agencies work to organize a community into a dynamic 
entity. S ze 

This book is more than a text for courses in social work and 
community welfare. It is a handbook of valuable material for 
practitioners now in the field, whether in public or private 
agencies, and for all citizens who desire to improve their society. 

Each chapter of the text is accompanied by lists of selected 
reading, and by pertinent documents which have been used 
successfully in teaching. Gathered from agency reports and pro- 
fessional papers, much of this documentary material is nowhere 
else in print. $4.75 
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do you know 


the facts behind today’s critical 


economic issues? 


Get information you can’t get 
elsewhere-be WELL INFORMED! 
Send $1 for a FULL YEAR 
subscription to all Legislative, 
Labor, and Economic publica- 


British and American economic pol 
cies march in step so that real cc 
operation is possible, supported as ; 
is by a sympathetic interpretation ¢ 
British goals for increasing the wel 
being of all the British people, wi 
evoke a response from internationall 
minded and socially minded Amer 
icans. They will be better informe: 
to follow negotiations between Britay 
and the United States. However, th 
threat of “One World or Two,” th 
note on which the book closes, is no 
likely to evoke the same response; 1 
reinforces rather than dissolves tradi 
tional American isolationist attitudes 
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THROUGH RELIGION 


Based on the records of the 
Church Peace Union 1914-1945 


By Charles S. Macfarland 


with introduction by Arthur J. Brown 


A record of the forces of religion in the Peace movement under th id. 
of an interfaith organization, The Church Peace Union, founded By tedrowr 
Carnegie in 1914, 


This thoroughly documented history of over thirty years, shows the influence 
of the Union in helping to form the League to Enforce Peace out of which 
grew the League of Nations and other international machinery. 


The question, “Can religious idealism be translated i i i 

ae, i 3 3 3 into creative realism?” 
is admirably answered in this book, which should be in the hands of every 
pia layman, church, and organization interested in better international 
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THE UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN 
by Crane Brinton. Harvard Universit; 
Press. $2.50. : 

JuLEs CAMBON ONCE WROTE: “IF THI 

nations are to live in peace, those whe 

direct the foreign affairs of each stat 
must try diligently and long to under 

stand and respect the aspirations o: 

others.” In a democracy, as Sumnes 

Welles has pointed out, this directior 

of foreign affairs “must rest on <¢ 

broadly informed public opinion.’ 

Each day we realize that Americar 

isolationism is not dead; it has merely 

changed its theme song, and is per: 
haps more dangerous than ever. The 
international situation has grown 
more tense. There seems to be ton: 
fusion in high places. Forgetting that 
clear speaking can only follow clea 
thinking, not by a few but by the 
many, we are alarmed and dismayed 
by the discordant medley of advice. 

Recognizing that “this new world 
into which we are moving is so dif- 
ferent from the old that a knowledge 
of its problems and complexities 
needs, to be made accessible to th 
public as never before,” the Harvard 

University Press has projected a 

twenty - five volume American For- 

eign Policy Library, under the gen- 
eral editorial supervision of Sumner 

Welles. Each volume will discuss a 

separate country or area, and will 

prepared with the purpose of giving 

“Americans a reliable and object 

basis on which to do their own hints 

ing about our foreign policy in the 
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Crane Brinton, one of our fin 
historians, was admirably qualified 
prepare this first book. Familiar with 
the history of Great Britain and 
United States, possessing a first-han 
knowledge of life in the British Isle 


Puic) 


hiring both war and peace, and with 
te ability to write in an easy, infor- 
al style, Professor Brinton has set 
} high standard for the volumes to 
Jllow. Approximately half the book 
pnsists of background material. The 
thor surveys modern Britain, dis- 
sisses the effects of the war, and sum- 
marizes Anglo-American relations in 
me past. In the last half of the book 
'e considers the economic, political, 
wad psychological problems confront- 
ag the two nations, and their rela- 
yonships to the problem of world 
order. 

' Though a number of books provide 
nore heat, probably none furnishes 
nore light on the current problems 
acing the two great Anglo-Saxon na- 
ions. Explanations are clear; simi- 
arities are emphasized. Some excel- 
emt maps, an index, a critically 
shosen list for further reading, and 
. collection of “vital facts about 
3ritain,” increase the use of the vol- 
ume. For an explanation of Britain’s 
wresent pesition, and of the problems 
vf Anglo-American adjustment, this 
s an invaluable book. Incidentally, 
gut of no less importance, it will help 
many Americans to a better under- 
tanding of their own country. 
Vew York RatpH ApamMs Brown 
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[THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF AN IN- 
DUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION, by Elton 
Mayo. Harvard University, Division of 
Research. $2.50. 

WANT SO MUCH TO ADVANCE THE 

plendid work of firsthand inquiry of 

which Elton Mayo has been largely 
he inspiration that it is a matter of 
egret to have to record that his most 
ecent volume does not add materially 
o the pronouncements with which 
ve are already familiar from the Har- 
ard group. Neither in point of find- 
ngs of fact or principle is there here 
ny substantial building. upen what 
arlier studies have set forth. Even 
he title seems unwittingly mislead- 
ng, promising more than it delivers. 

‘Actually we find here six distinct 

pers which record and comment 

ipon certain of the researches con- 
lucted under Harvard auspices in re- 
ent years, all projects which seem to 
ave been more or less reported on 
efore either by Professor Mayo or 
is colleagues. 

We are reminded, for example, 
hat what workers think is wrong is 
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American Foundations for 


Social Welfare 


By Shelby M. Harrison and F. Emerson Andrews. Fresh 
observations on the place of foundations in American life, 
together with a descriptive directory of 505 existing founda- 
tions. $2.00 


Technology and Livelihood 


By Mary L. Fleddérus and Mary van Kleeck. ‘‘This excel- 
lent book brings together in one volume some of the most 
pertinent facts about our industrial economy.” — Political 
Science Quarterly. $1.25 


Handicrafts of the Southern 
Highlands 


By Allen H. Eaton. Again available is this ‘thorough, sym- 
pathetic, and delightful study of the handicrafts of the South- 
ern Highlands bound in so worthy a setting of cover, print, 
and illustration.”—Mowntain Life and Work. $3.50 


Your Community 
By Joanna C. Colcord. “A guide for community study, a 
sound comprehensive framework on which to erect essential 


social data, and an invaluable reference for day-to-day prob- 
lems.’—Survey. _ $1.00 


Law Training in Continental 


Europe 
By Eric F. Schweinburg. This study points up significant 
differences in European and American legal training, with 


important implications for training for the public services in 
the United States. $1.00 
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the subject, and for veterans’ coun- 
selors.” 

—The Booklist of the 


American Library Association 


THE VETERAN 


and 


HIS MARRIAGE 


by John H. Mariano, Ph.D. 


Contains a wealth of helpful infor- 
mation on this important personal 
problem facing thousands of veter- 
ans today. 

The and 
legal aspects are analyzed. Marital 
disputes are objectively portrayed 
and appraised. 


sociological, economic, 
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important to cope with, irrespective ot 
the objective facts; that the aggres- 
sive behavior of some labor leaders is 


| compensatory for infantile difficulties; 


that while at work people tend to co- 
agulate into groups which develop 
natural leaders; that if workers can 
have the chance to tell all that’s on 
their minds a beneficial catharsis of- 
ten occurs; and that such disclosures 
often suggest useful corrective meas- 
ures for management to take. 

There is, however, no full consid- 
eration of the role that may be played 
by labor unions in giving workers a 
total sense of security, self-respect, and 
Opportunity to voice complaints and 
suggestions. The technique of the 
trained interviewer serving as a 
perennial listening post for manage- 
ment is described in detail, so that 
the omission of mention of collective 
and organized approval by and_ of 
the workers autonomously is presum- 
ably deliberate. Yet if this omission 
is intentional, it seems to me to rep- 
resent a serious blind spot in thinking 
about and in analyzing this signifi- 
cant problem of employe participa- 
tion and cooperation. “The most im- 
portant finding of all,” says Professor 
Mayo of the famous Hawthorne ex- 
periments, “was unquestionably in the 
general area of teamwork and co- 
operation.” What the psychological, 
sociological, and economic founda- 
tions are from which permanent 
teamwork springs are surely not com- 
prehensively examined or even the- 
orized about. 

The one exception I can find 
throughout the book is a single sen- 
tence in which passing mention is 
made of the work of Golden and 
Ruttenberg, whose volume “The Dy- 
namics of Industrial Democracy” cites 
numerous cases of employer-employe 
cooperation on production; and shows 
how labor unions furthered produc- 
tion under conditions designed to 
take full and genuine account of em- 
ploye motivation toward creative par- 
ticipation. 

I find myself in such full agreement 
with the author’s sense of the under- 
lying weakness of present motivation 
and the inadequacy of provisions 
typically made by management to 
satisfy “man’s desire to be continu: 
ously associated in work with his fel- 
lows .. . as well-knit human groups,” 
that I regret that fuller account could 
not have been taken of how, where, 
and why such groups are today ap- 
pearing as union groups. That this 
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omission is serious is further empha 
sized by examination of the list o 
nineteen studies enumerated in th 
appendix, of which only one appear 
to come at this facet of the problen 
and then somewhat obliquely (se 
page 133). 

“Civilized society can destroy it 
self,” wisely affirms the author, “if 11 
fails to understand intelligently anc 
to control the aids and deterrents tc 
cooperation.” Surely such intelligent 
understanding requires that the Har- 
vard studies raise their sights as te 
what the various aids and deterrents 
to cooperation may be. This friendly 
criticism apart, we find here a useful 
and humane outlook upon certain so- 
cial problems of an industrial civiliza- 
tion. . Orpway TEaAD 
Lecturer, Columbia University 


THE WAGNER ACT: AFTER TEN 
YEARS, edited by Louis G,. Silverberg. 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


$2. 
‘THIs SLENDER VOLUME BRINGS TOGETHER 
the views of various informed per- 
sons, many of whom have had a di- 
rect share in shaping the administra-, 
tive course of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board created by the Wagner 
act. 

Those now demanding revision or 
repeal of the Wagner act on the score 
that it has not fulfilled its purpose, 
should read the introductory  state- 
ment by Senator Robert F. Wagrier. 
In it he emphasizes that the law 
“merely establishes a single basic in- 
dustrial liberty—the right of workers 
to organize and bargain collectively. 
All of the details of the act are for 
the purpose either of defining prac- | 
tices which interfere with that funda- 
mental right, or for the purpose of 
establishing a well tested procedure 
for preventing and redressing inter- 
ference with that right.” 

That the Wagner act was needed 
desperately to protect the right to or- 
ganize is shown in “Detroit: The 
Battleground,” a section contributed 
by the editor. This gives the high- 
lights of the fight to unionize the 
mighty automobile industry. Mr. 
Silverberg concludes with a statement 
that “spokesmen for the leading auto-— 
mobile companies have publicly . de- 
clared their conviction that collective. | 
bargaining as they have experienced r 
it is ‘incompatible with successful — 
management of their enterprises.” 
Perhaps it is this attitude which has 
contributed to the postwar strife in 
the automobile industry. 


SURVEY _GRAPHI 
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)pponents of the Wagner act who 
vim that it is heavily weighted in 
por of the labor unions should read 
: statement by Paul R. Hutchings, 
esident of the AFL Office Employes 
-ernational Union. He points out 
> ways in which the Wagner act 
s cut across the habits and policies 

trade unions both in relation to 
icir memberships and to the em- 
and often not to the liking of 


William M. Leiserson, who is truly 
. expert in the field of labor rela- 
ons, says that “much of the criticism 
ems from disappointment that the 
t has not achieved harmonious 
bor relations despite its success in 
reading collective bargaining and 
feguarding workers’ organizing 
ghts.” He suggests several ways in 
vhich the act might be amended ad- 
antageously—by requiring unions to 


bargain collectively, by defining bar- 
gaining units rather than leaving it 


to the NLRB to decide; by fixing the 


status of foremen and other super- 
visors with respect to bargaining 
rights. 


But in the final analysis, Mr. Leiser- 
son, with all the other. contributors, 
concludes that any chatiges in che law 
which would make less firm the ob- 
ligation to bargain collectively will re- 
tard and not promote progress toward 
friendly and harmonious labor rela- 
tions. 

Further, all these writers stress the 
fact that current criticism of the act 
stems from a basic misconception of 
its purpose and terms, that it is not 
and never was intended to usurp the 
functions of conciliation or arbitration 
of disputes. Extnore M. Herrick 
Personnel director 


New York Herald-Tribune 


ENTER AN ATOMIC AUTHORITY 
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ersion.” This would mean crowds 
f inspectors prying into all manufac- 
uring establishments and swarming 
ver mining areas as well. It is this 
icture of a system which would not 
york that the document contrasts 
jith its method of oversight within 
1€ international corporation by its 
wn officials. 

Stated in these terms, the case is a 
lear one for the international cor- 
oration. But, as pointed out in my 
ist articles, inspection can be politi- 
ally adequate if it can be developed 
verely to the point where it indicates 
lat a nation or an enterprise seems 
) be engaged upon suspicious activi- 
es or becomes unduly secretive con- 
ring its activities. That would set 
ternational action in motion. There 
reason to hope, I wrote, that the 
chnique of such inspection can be 
ried far enough to permit .nations 
| proceed with their peaceful activi- 
2s unhampered by the haunting fear 
secret preparations for atomic war. 
But suppose, for argument, that we 
ant that inspection must be one 
indred percent effective. We then 
ive to examine whether the Atomic 
evelopment Authority could guar- 
tee one hundred percent security 
ithout inspection. This at once 
ings us to the point mentioned later 
1 in the report, that inspection has 


“a proper and essential place” under 
the international body. It would, ac- 
cording to this plan, be carried out 
chiefly by scientists anxious for the 
success of the system as a whole be- 
cause under it alone would there be 
freedom from fear in the conduct of 
further researches in atomic energy. 

. This. concession in the report is, 
however, not the whole story. There 
would be as many “foreigners” in the 
control of an international corporation 
factory of atomic energy as there 
would be inspectors under national 
control. Surely one could not expect 
that a Frenchman or a Russian or an 


American member of the interna- | 


tional corporation would be com- 
pletely internationalized by that fact 
to the point of winning over the 
workmen or the native supervisors, 
with whom the international staff 
would necessarily associate, to the 
point, in turn, of getting themselves 
accepted as international citizens on a 
purely international mission. 
Without pursuing this argument 
further, it is surely clear that the com- 
plete contrast between systems of in- 


spection and systems of international | 


ownership is somewhat misleading or 
at least does not tell the whole story. 

The proposal of the report that the 
international authority should own 
the dangerous concentrates for the 


| The truth about 


women... 


altSe sede sian Seanwotla's 
“Woman has always been a 
subject sex!” These well- 
worn phrases express a tra- 
dition—but are they true? 
Definitely not, says the em- 
inent historian, Mary Beard, 
in her new book. She chal- 
lenges historians to go back 
to the original sources, where 
they will discover that 
women have done far more 
than simply exist and bear 
children. They have been a 
powerful factor in all the in- 
famies, tyrannies, liberties, 
and activities that constitute 
the past. Through the stories 
of countless women who 
have fought, ruled, intrigued, 
and contributed to the arts 
and sciences, Mrs. Beard 
brings a refreshing new view 
of the relationship between 
men and women. 


FROM THE REVIEWS 


“Her approach shows the crystal- 
brilliant mind of a genuine scholar 
. . . a serious and worthy book 
about a subject which has as funda- 
mental an importance as life itself.” 
—Elizabeth W. Watts, Boston 
Globe. 

“Here is learning, but so well 
written, phrased with such grace 
and vigor, that the ordinary citi- 
zen can understand every word of 
it without fatigue.”—William Mc- 
Fee, New York Sun. 


“As clear and unbiased a presen- 
tation of fact and fiction . .. as 
has been presented in many years.” 
Marianne Wickersham, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


WOMAN 
as FORCE in 
HISTORY 


By MARY BEARD 


$3.50 at your bookstore 
“MACMILLAN 
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HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 


What we must 
do to survive... 


VALUES FOR 
SURVIVAL 


LEWIS MUMFORD is ac- 
knowledged to be one of 
America’s foremost politi- 
cal philosophers. In these 
dynamic essays, addresses, 
and letters Mumford warns 
his readers what modern 
man must do to be saved 
from the disintegrating 
forces which, at war’s end, 
still threaten to engulf us. 


$3.00 


THE PEOPLES OF 
THE SOVIET UNION 


CORLISS LAMONT'S bril- 
liant story of how the So- 
viets encouraged cultural 
and regional autonomy, fos- 
tered the economy of back- 
ward peoples, and have 
given complete racial equal- 
ity to every ethnic group in 
the Soviet system. 
Illustrated, $3.00 


Two outstanding books 
on Negroes in America 


BLACK METROPOLIS 
A Study of Negro Life in 
a Northern City 
By ST. CLAIR DRAKE and 
HORACE R. CAYTON. Re- 


cent co-winner of the Anis- 
field-Wolf Award. $5.00 


NEGRO LABOR 

A National Problem 
By ROBERT C. WEAVER. 
$3.00 
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production of atomic energy is not 
the only way in which the document 
makes history. It also reveals for the 


|| first time that in the operation it is 


possible to denature U-235 and _ plu- 


}/tonium. It goes on to say that “such 


denatured materials do not readily 


|!lend themselves to the making of 


atomic explosives, but they can still 
be used with no essential loss of 
effectiveness, for the peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy. They can be 
used in reactors for the generation of 
power or in reactors useful in research 
and in the production of radioactive 
tracers.” 

This technical statement can best be 
understood if one thinks of the way 
in which alcohol can be denatured. 
Just how the pure elements can be 
rendered less dangerously explosive is 
still a secret. But the fact that U-235 
and plutonium can be rendered much 
less explosive means that installations 
can be permitted to work with dena- 
tured material, as well as with the 
very small amounts of the undena- 
tured material especially useful for 
scientific experiments. In this field the 
use of the word “tracer” raises a 
whole world of possibilities, for this 
means that “tagged” atoms can be fol- 
lowed through complicated chemical 
and biological processes to trace 
changes in living organisms as well 
as in the inorganic world. Medical 
science will be a great but not the 
only beneficiary. 

Unfortunately this revelation of the 
possibility of denaturing the danger- 
ous elements was so startling that ra- 
dio commentators and others exagger- 
ated it. A subsequent statement had 
to be given out by Major General 
Groves, in consultation with a group 
of scientists including two of the 
original signers, which warned that 
the denaturing, although valuable in 
helping to insure control over the 
dangerous elements, “cannot of itself 
eliminate the dangers of atomic war- 


fare.” Indeed, the process of denatur- 


ing has a different effect on different 
atomic explosives and “will not com- 
pletely preclude making atomic wea- 
pons but will reduce their effective- 
ness by a large factor.” 

In short, although the process of 
denaturing holds out great hopes for 
the future, we still need to know 
more about it than is known today, 
in order to use the denatured ma- 


| terials safely. 


Although the plan of the State De- 
partment Committee is not so com- 
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pletely different from other plans a 
seems at first to be the case, neverthe 
less it surpasses them in boldness © 
attack. All thoughtful people wil 
agree that the time has’ come fo 
political thinking to be as bold i 
conception and as free from the tram 
mels of tradition as science itself. 


STRIKES 
(Continued from page 155) 


These documents, in the main, pro 
vide for conference with the union tc 
work out methods of handling griev: 
ances, promotions, and other details 
They reflect some of the difficulties 
involved in public service employ- 
ment. They do not lay down fixed 
rules, but seek to solve common 
problems by mutual consent within 
the framework of administrative pro- 
cedure and statutory mandates under 
which they operate. : 


Trail Blazing by the TVA 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
the best examplé of how employer- 
employe relationships in modern pub- 
lic enterprise can be fashioned when 
there are no leading strings of tradi- 
tion or legal regulation. TVA was 
given a free hand to shape its own 
industrial relations policy. 

As a basis for its policy, TVA ‘de- 
clared its intention of granting its 
70,000 employes the right to form’ 
unions of their own choosing, and to 
bargain collectively. Behind this dec- 
laration lay three assumptions: 

—that employes have a share in the 
undertaking to which they contribute 
skill and knowledge; 

—that they are as concerned in the 
integrity of government as are the 
“higher-ups”; 

—that the national policy, as em- 
bodied in the Wagner act, encourages. 
collective bargaining between employ- 
er and employe. | 

After considerable trial and error, 
TVA embodied these principles in 
collective bargaining agreements, 
signed in 1940 with fifteen unions. | 
These express advanced principles of | 
union-management relationship. They 
cover all phases of the employer- 
worker situation, from wages to work- 
€r participation in raising levels of 
production, and improving equipment — 
and process. % 


As Arthur E. Morgan, then head : 


fe Authority, pointed out in these 
fages in 1935, soon after the TVA 
rmploye Relationship Policy was 
idopted: “The important point is that 
bery employe, regardless of position, 
jas given a chance to help in drafting 
lhe policy. It is not primarily a com- 
romise, not the result of a bitter 
pght; it was not handed out paternal- 
litically by the management; it is the 
esult of collective conference and 
pnderstanding.” 

A decade later, David E. Lilienthal, 
ne present chairman of TVA, stated 
1 his book, “TWA—Democracy on 
ine March”: “The units costs of TVA 
onstruction have been low compared 
with private and public undertakings 
he country ever. The jobs have been 
done with unusual speed. Through 
sen years there has never been a major 
ynterruption through strikes.” 

The TVA is a_ unique public 
agency. In its industrial relations, it 
nas demonstrated its capacity and its 
willingness to serve as trail blazer for 
poth public and private employment. 


Happy Ending in New York 


How, in most instances, statutory 
provisions fix the pattern of employer- 
employe relationships was demon- 
strated in the negotiations which 
finally averted a strike of transit work- 
ers in New York City in February. 

The union’s chief demands were a 
wage increase of $2 a day, and exclu- 
sive bargaining rights. A month ear- 
lier, the union head, Michael J. Quill 
had threatened to “pull out” his 
followers if the city’s subway power 
plants were sold to Consolidated Edi- 
son, as was proposed. Mr. Quill won 
his point—the sale was not put 
through. But on the issue of granting 
sole bargaining rights, city officials, 
packed by the press and by influential 
business groups, refused to meet the 
union demands. 

The solution bore out the conten- 
ion of the National Civil Service 
League that public employment is 
‘different” from employment in pri- 
vate industry, and showed, roughly, 
now the boundary runs. 
Corporation Counsel John J. Ben- 
lett issued a statement on the ques- 
ion of bargaining rights: 


The Constitution of the State of New 
York, Article V, Section 6, provides that 
Il appointments in the civil service of 
he state, and its political subdivisions, 


hall be made according to merit and — 


itness, to be determined wherever prac- 
icable by open competitive examination. 


The state legislature has enacted laws 
for carrying this mandate into effect and 
has fixed the rights of civil service em- 
ployes. . . . The nature of civil service 
employment is a matter of statutory 
law. It is not a matter for contractual 
negotiation. The head of a government 
agency can act, with respect to govern- 
mental employes, only ..in accordance 
with the provision of the law. . 

To grant any one of a group of gov- 
ernmental employes sole and exclusive 
bargaining rights would violate the laws 
of the State of New York. 

. . . Because of the constitutional pro- 
vision and state laws, it is clear that no 
one group of civil service employes can 
be granted sole and exclusive bargaining 
rights as against a governmental body 
such as the board of transportation. 


There followed a war of nerves, 
with the municipal disaster board 
called into session, the police and fire 
departments alerted, the residents of 
the world’s largest city instructed by 
press and radio on “emergency” 


transportation and car parking, in 


what was expected to be a major 
crisis in the life of a vast and complex 
community. 

Then came a wild scramble behind 
the scenes. Mayor O’Dwyer called 
on David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America, to 
assist him in negotiations with the 
union. Philip Murray, president of 
the CIO, summoned Mr. Quill and 


some of his a$sociates to a conference - 


in Washington. Just before “zero 
hour” -the Transport Workers Union 
withdrew its demand for sole bar- 
gaining rights. Thereupon the mayor 
appointed a citizens committee to 
study “working conditions, wages, 
and labor relations” of the transit 
workers, and to hear demands from’ 
all labor groups representing them. 

In his comment on the armistice 
terms, Mr. Quill said: 

“The Transport Workers Union has 
spotlighted the dire plight of the city 
transit workers. Mayor O’Dwyer has 
publicly acknowledged the justice of 
the ‘TWU demands for increased 
wages and improved working condi- 
tions. This committee gives us the 
collective bargaining rights which the 
board of transportation denied us.” 

At this writing, the committee has 
not completed its report; nor has the 
Detroit strike reached even a truce. 
On April 4, the Detroit bus and street 
car operators voted unanimously to 
continue their walkout to secure a 
wage increase of 18 cents an hour. 

Both the threatened tie-up in New 
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The Chance of a Lifetime 
FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


WRITING CAREER 


HERE IS A CHANCE to learn to write by 
writing—under the personal direction of 
successful writers and editors. The 
Magazine Institute, a private school 
completely owned and operated by edi- 
tors and writers, offers practical instruc- 
tion in short story and article writing. 
You work in your own home, on your 
own time, 


Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. Experi- 
enced writers patiently correct your 
work and help develop your style to 
suit the demands of the modern maga- 
zine market. You ask all the questions 
you like. As your ability grows you get 
a chance to concentrate on the sort of 
things you do best—essays, features, 
short sketches, etc. 


Writers themselves active in the mag- 
azine field help you find your best out- 
lets, often suggest markets you might 
never have heard of. Send the coupon 
today for the free catalog which tells 
you how you may get started toward a 
writing career. Inquirers will also re- 
ceive “The Best Job in the World” list- 
ing unsolicited testimonials from suc- 
cessful graduates. 
SSSSCTCSSESSESEREREREESERBURBeeeeeeeees 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC., 
Dept. 35-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog without obligation to: 


A 


Name 


a rc cy 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 


A new book of 


illuminating essays by 


ALVIN 
JOHNSON 


President Emeritus, 
New School for Social Research 


THE CLOCK 
OF HISTORY 


These brilliant ana influ- 
ential.essays cover a wide 
range of topics—politics, 
human rights, leadership, 
racialism, youth, the 
scholar’s function, facts 
and factions in liberal 
education. To each Dr. 
Johnson brings his not- 
able gifts of versatility, 
imagination and deep 
wisdom, 


At all bookstores $3.00 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
“Books that Live” 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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WHAT GOES ON IN 
PEOPLE’S MINDS? 


WOMEN 


A compelling picture of the psycho. 
logical life of the normal women in 
our society is drawn by 


HELENE DEUTSCH, M.D. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
OF WOMEN 


Now in its 7th printing. 


Brings hundreds of actual case his- 
tories and brilliant “miniatures” of 
feminine psychology from fiction. 


Volume I Volume II 

GIRLHOOD MOTHERHOOD 

412 pages 504 pages 
$4.50 $5.00 


“One has to read to be- 
lieve the wealth of observa- 
tion and_ understanding” 
- Wendell Muncte 
in Quarterly Review of Biology 


The twisted mind of a criminal 
psychopath, “Harold,” is laid bare 
under expert hypnosis in 


REBEL 
WITHOUT 


A CAUSE 
by 
ROBERT M. LINDNER, Ph.D. 


The New York Times predicts: 

“May develop to be epochal. The 
indomitable Pioneering implicit in 
Dr. Lindner’s quest of the real secret 
of criminalism will surely one day 
prevail,” : 


The screen rights of the stor 
y were 
bought by Warner Bros. 


. Variety reports from Hollywood: 
he most discussed deal in town.” 


310 pages $4.00 


A physician skillfully utilizes hyp- 
nosis in the analytic treatment of a 
schizophrenic patient. The detailed 
report is published in 


HYPNOANALYSIS 


by LEWIS WOLBERG, M.D. 


Deals with experimental dreams, 
artificial conflicts, automatic writing 
and drawing. Shows how this dy- 
namic method can often shorten the 
time required for psychoanalysis, 


355 pages $4.00 
GRUNE & STRATTON 
Publishers 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, N, Y. 


| York and the transportation crisis in 


Detroit have helped define the prob- 
lems of public service workers. Most 
of them are barred by public opinion, 
and often by statutory regulation as 
well, from the use of the strike as a 
weapon in their drive for improve- 
ment in wages and working condi- 
tions. On the other hand, they some- 
times have grievances which, under 
today’s conditions, they can bring to 
the attention of their employers—the 
taxpayers—only by direct action. 


Lessons to Be Learned 


In its 1941 report, the National 
Civil Service League pointed out: 

Organizations of governmental em- 
ployes, recognized and received in con- 
ference by management, and speaking 
through representatives of the employes’ 
own choosing, have already contributed 
much to cooperative development of 
labor and management policies and to 
the creation of machinery to prevent or 
alleviate grievances. 

In few jurisdictions is it possible to 
make a “fresh start,” comparable to 
the pioneering of TVA in establishing 
between public employer and civil 
service employe a relationship of good 
faith and cooperation. But in all areas 
of the public service, the strike threat 
in New York City, the large scale 
walkout in Detroit, underscore the 
need for adequate machinery which 
can deal promptly with thescauses of 
friction. 

Federal, state, and local government 
staffs numbered in 1945 some 6,500,- 
000 men and women, more than 10 
percent of the nation’s working force. 
Statutory regulations vary from state 
to state, from city to city, and state 
and municipal workers differ in many 
aspects of their employment from 
federal jobholders. 

Public opinion was quick to con- 
demn the threat to city transport in 
New York, the hardships imposed in 
Detroit. The two crises brought home 
the dependence of city dwellers on 
their transit systems. Did they bring 
home with equal force the obligation 
of the taxpayer to the public employe? 
For if the terms of public employment 
deprive the worker of the full use of 
the traditional strike weapon, they 
impose on his employer—the public 
—a special responsibility to provide 
adequate machinery for the handling 
of grievances and the settlement of 


disputes before they reach the boiling 
| point, 
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of ten students in 1941; a minim 


PRICE OF SEGREGATION 
(Continued from page 157) 


be maintained to keep it on the “ir 
active” list of accrediting association: 
Faced with an empty law school th 
legislators of the state still had t 
pass a special appropriation of $9,00 
to pay idle law school personnel. 

The trials of the School of Journal 
ism at Lincoln have been just as se 
vere; the school enrollment has beet 
only half as large as that of the Schoo 
of Law. But Missouri has been forcec 
into great generosity toward those fev 
Negroes out of the state’s populatior 
aspiring to professional training it 
journalism. An initial appropriatior 
of $65,000 built and equipped the 
Journalism Building on the Lincolr 
University campus in 1941. The fae. 
ulty was. hired: 


Deans: pee eee $4,320 
Secretary $1,50€ 
Labrarianses 34a eee ee $1,920 
Assistant Professor ........... $2,250, 
Assistant Professor ........... $2,250 
InstructOr <a ay ee $1,800 


The student body in 1941 num- 
bered 3. In 1942 there were six stu- 
dents enrolled; in 1943, 14. 

But enrollment figures in law and. 
journalism do not tell the whole story. 
The first year the School of Jourpal- 
ism was in operation all three of the 
students, fortunately, took the same 
courses. In 1942 there were no begin- 
ners; the enrollment of six was di- 
vided as follows: 4 in the second year; 
1, third year; 1, fourth year. Separate 
courses had to be provided for each 


of the two students in the advanced. 


classes. 

Such individualized instruction is 
not rare at Lincoln. With a student 
body numbering one sixteenth of the 
total at the University of Missouri, 
Lincoln had a faculty more than a 
sixth as large. A report of the faculty. 
to the president at Lincoln com- 


plained that the institution was over- 
staffed, pointing out that more than 
100 courses had fewer than ten stu- 


dents enrolled. The average size of 


classes in Lincoln was well under 14; 


at Missouri it was well over 35. 
The Graduate School at Lincoln is” 


another example of the high cost of. 


segregation. Its enrollment since 1940 
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The People’s Lobby, Inc. works for: 


}. Public ownership of 
basic industries. 

2. National taxation based on ability to pay, and 
benefits received from Government. Y 


natural resources and 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell — President 
Benjamin . Marsh, Executive Secretary 
Rm. 31—810 F St., N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 


Literature sent on request. 


The Association for Family Living 
209 S. State Street Chicago 4, Illinois 
Dr, Lester A. Kirkendall, Director 
Mail Orders Filled 
1946 PAMPHLET LIST 


MONOGRAPHS - REPRINTS 
MATERIALS ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT, 
FAMILY RELATIONS, and EDUCATION 

FOR MARRIAGE 


WORTH YOUR ATTENTION 


19 Non-Scientists Citizens 
look at the problems brought by the Bomb and 
offer their Conclusions in a 46-page booklet— 


ATOMIC ene ye wit business is it of ours? 
c 


Ivah Deering, Editor, 
c/ Woman’s City Club, 
528 East 4th, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Official Journal of the American_ Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 
of the Society, it contains articles on sociological 
research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign 
eorrespondence, 


Subscription $4.00 a year. Special library rate $3.00 


Address: Managing Editor 
American Sociological Review 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


“MONEY RAISING—HOW TO DO IT” 


by Irene Hazard Gerlinger 


Most comprehensive book on this subject 
yet written. Send $3.00 for a copy to 
Irene H. Gerlinger, author, The Highlands, 
Portland, Oregon. : 


Law of Marriage and Divorce Simplified 
by Richard Mackay 
Readable, accurate. For lawyer, 


layman, social worker, librarian. 
1946 charts of 48 states, $1.00. 


Dept. S, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


$0... YOU SERVE ON A BOARD 


; Published by the 
Volunteer Placement Bureau 
10 East Green Street, Pasadena 1, Calif. 
Discussion {ncludes: 
Group Thinking, The Job of the Board 
Member, Election and Term of Membership, 
| Training of the Board Member, Board Man- 
agement and Procedure. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

' NURSING shows the part which pro- 

fessional nurses take in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


BOOKLETS 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS | 


PAMPHLETS 


FROM THE WOMAN'S PRESS - - - - 


The Core of America’s Race Problem 


Dorothy Height .............. 10 
At Home—With People 

Elise F. Moller ............+0- 25 
Jewish Holidays—Do You Know Them 

Elise F. Moller... Sass sc Seed 
Personal Adventures in Race Relations 

Esther Popel Shaw ........... 15 


Four pamphlets to use with school, church 
and community groups interested in 
knowing people and banishing prejudices. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


A Pendle Hill Pamphlet 
WE ARE ACCOUNTABLE 


A haunting appeal for public thought and action 
on behalf of the forgotten ones of our society— 


the mentally ill. Written by Leonard Edelstein 
rat gf his experience in mental hospital work, 
Bebe? 25¢ a copy 


Box 30, Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa. 
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cept with respect to our 
present troubled global af- 


fairs.” 
NK, New York. 


PERIODICALS 


Of interest and service to readers thinking about the social prob- 
lems of today—the public health, education, housing, industrial 
and labor relations, government, racial and foreign relations. 


“crystalline clearness of con- 


Must Pamphlets for Survey Readers 


The Atomic Bomb—Suicide, Slavery or ‘Social Planning Aaron Levenstein ...... 15¢ 
A Program for Labor and Progressives— M. J. Coldwell, M. P., Stuart Chase and 
_ 30 others......... Bh eat olstarace tes phrcarstcneltusaese miaendleis Sat EE noon ship LOE 


' British Labor’s Rise to Power, Harry W. Laidler ..,........+-.+s-seeeceeeess 7, 25¢ 
The Forward March of American Labor, Theresa Wolfson and Joseph Glazer ... 15c 
Rich Land, Poor Land, Stuart Chase ............. eerste Fe TO Oe els 
Canadian Progressives on the March, M. J. Coldwell ............-- SERS es bt, 
The Role of the Races in our Future Civilization, Pearl S. Buck, Lin Yutang. 

and 35 others .......... EP ae SR Ore PRL clay Sali 2 50c 
The Consumer Cooperative Movement, Laidler and Campbell ........ sees cages Se 
Monopoly and Big Business, Irving Lipkowitz ............+...-- bets as Howteys Bage20G 


The L.1.D.—Forty Years of Education, Upton Sinclair, and others .. 


THOMAS ine se Doe Mies Tae eee Hares AER OA SES ee 
Workers’ Education Today, Mark Starr .. 


Bundle Orders of $2.50 or over at reduced rates. 


7 League for Industrial Democracy 


112 E. 19th St., New York 3, N, Y. 
Write for fotder about L.I.D. 
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Our Government needs help and guidance 
from we the people. As a believer in the 
democratic ideal, you may welcome an op- 
portunity to join in 


A HISTORIC PETITION 


suggesting to Congress 


A SOUND NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


This petition is initiated by people from all 
over the country. In this petition, they seek 
no special benefits for themselves or for 
any group or class. There is involved in 
this petition nothing less than the right 
answer, at last, to the problem of inflations, 
depressions, unemployment, strikes, and the 
corruption of our free America with dicta- 
torial controls. Without this right answer, 
we are likely to lose our liberty and our 
continued progress toward a higher and 
higher standard of living. 


For an advance copy of this petition, and 
return post card for your endorsement if 
you approve, send for the following pamph- 
let: 

A Sound National Economic Policy, National 
Press Syndicate, 4 Bellevue Ave., Bingham- 
ton, N. ¥. Price 25c postpaid. 


For Those Who Deal With 


MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 


With marriages and divorces both setting 
records, the counsellor needs help in supply- 
ing answers to practical problems. These 
four pamphlets should be in your tool kit: 


Ministerial Counseling and Planned 
Parenthood 
(by Roy A. Burkhart, M.A., Ph.D.) 25c 


Religion’s Responsibility in Marriage 
and Parenthood 
(addresses by Bishop Oxnam, 
Rabbi Brickner, and the Rev. . 
James Robinson 


Planning To Have a Baby?...Sample Free 
The Soldier Takes a Wife. ..Sample Free 


Other material available is described in 
Literature List—Free on Request. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD 
FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC. 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


sisi thereto nce eee? Die 


US Tee 14 SRB eE) S15 


“SALVATION ARN 
Guaranteed ANNUITIE 


Make You a PARTNE 


@ Joy in Helping Others 
Both yours through Salvation Army Annuifies 


Learn how you may receive a guaranteed life income that is safe, 
dependable and regular. Income tax deduction. Rates 212% to 7% de- 
pending on age. Write for FREE Booklet, giving age. Annuity Dept. 25 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


TWO VALUES FOR ONE 


@ Assured Income for Life 


130 WEST 14th ST. 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


PRICE OF SEGREGATION 


(Continued from page 184) 


of one student in 1943. These stu- 
dents are instructed by a competent 
faculty — professors, associates, and 
assistants—every one of whom has at 
least one advanced degree. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri still numbers at 
least 48 faculty members of the same 
rank who have only their first degree. 

In the light of these statistics, taken 
from the catalogues of the two insti- 
tutions, from the state executive 
budgets, and from the reports of the 
state treasurer to the governor, it can 
hardly be said that Missouri discrimi- 
nates financially against Negroes in 
higher education. From 1937 to 1944, 
the biennial appropriations for the 
University of Missouri have remained 
at the $3,900,000 mark. Those for 
Lincoln University have risen from 
$500,000 to $900,000. For the bien- 
nium 1939-40, typically, $856,000 was 
appropriated for the 1,228 students at 
Lincoln ($697 per student) ; $3;908,000 
for the 17,010 University of Missouri 
students ($229 per student).. 

This is justice to the Negro with 
a vengeance—forced on the state by a 
U.S. Supreme Court decision, a con- 
scientious curator, and Missouri’s 
illogical desire to support a separate 
school system for a 6 percent minority 
with a skin pigmentation which dif- 
fers from that of the 94 percent 
majority. : 

It may be that such justice will not 
appeal to Missouri taxpayers. Last 


year’s legislature refused to expend . 
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more money on a journalism school 
with an enrollment under 20. But the 
decision of the Supreme Court had 
to be followed even though it meant, 
finally, that the professors from the 
School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri journeyed to Jeffer- 
son City daily and taught the tiny 
classes there in addition to their own. 


Such cooperation between the state. 


universities is not unknown, though 
it is unpublicized. Lincoln’s corre- 
spondence work is carried on through 
the University of Missouri, with that 
school getting the financial profit 
while the credit hours are carried on 
Lincoln’s books. There are even ex- 
amples of extension classes with 
Negro and white students sitting in 
the same classroom, | studying the 
same subject under the same Univer- 
sity of Missouri teacher. But the 
credit for the white student is carried 


on the books of the University of Mis-° 


souri; that for the Negro goes on the 
records of Lincoln University. 

If the states farther south are 
watching Missouri, however, they see 
the segregated schools, not the excep- 
tions. The budget for the state of 


Missouri shows that approximately 


$50,000 biennially is still being appro- 
priated for out-of-state tuition for 
Missouri Negroes who cannot find 
the necessary facilities for higher edu- 
cation within the state. Negro stu- 
dents accepting this aid know, ~of 
course, that the decision in the Gaines 
case bars this arrangement, and that 
they could get facilities within the 


state if they carried the issue to court. 


Now. that the war is over they may 
ask for a School of Engineering, a 


School of Medicine, a School of Mine 
—demands which would help brin 
home to Missouri taxpayers the hig) 
price of segregation. 2 
The real tragedy of the -story_o 
Missouri’s attempts to furnish highe 
education for Negroes lies even deep 
er than the fact that the majority de 
prives the minority of opportunitie 
and rights. For here we have peopl 


* going to extreme lengths—education 


ally, socially, and financially—to up 
hold a principle that runs counter t 
the religion and to the political phil 
osophy they profess. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 
(Continued from page 159) 


. COSTS OF HOSPITALIZATION (such as thi 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC Ws 


be to adopt the method to whi 


Blue Cross plans) and voLUNTARY NON 
PROFIT PREPAYMENT PLANS FOR MEDICAI 
cARE (such as those developed by many 
state and county medical societies). The 
principles of such insurance contract: 
should be acceptable to the Council or 
Medical Service of the American Medi 
cal Association and to the authoritative 
bodies of state medical associations. The 
evolution of voluntary prepayment in. 
surance against the costs of sickness ad: 
mits also the utilization of private sick: 
ness insurance plans which comply with 
state regulatory statutes and meet the 
standards of the Council on Medical 
Service of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. } | 


Look back a few years. In 1932, 
nine-man minority group within the 
significant Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care—the minority group in- 
cluding top leaders in the AMA an 
its general manager—came out with 
quite a different stand. The “meth- 
ods of voluntary insurance,” they de. 
clared, have been “discredited .. . by 
costly experience in many other coun- 
tries as well as in our own”... . “Tf 
we must adopt [health insurance]... 
the sensible and logical plan woul 


European countries have come 
through experience; that 1S, 2a com- 
pulsory plan under governmental con: 
trol oer a i 

“The objections to compulsory 
health insurance are almost as com- 
pelling to this minority group as are 
those to voluntary insurance.”* (Italics 
ours.) Ser ee a 

This minority. report was official 


*Quotations are from pp. 164 ad t 
fin: report of the COME: “Medical Gace 
the American People,” University of i 
Press, 1932. . ‘ 


’ 


ypproved, after its publication, by the 
douse of Delegates of the American 
WAedical Association. 

' The inconsistency between the as- 
wociation’s positions in 1932 and 1946 
3 more entertaining than important. 
courteen years is time enough for a 
vhange of mind. Motivation, how- 
pver, 7s important; and the motivation 
as not changed. 

In 1932, compulsory health insur- 
ince was an academic proposal. The 
majority report of the Committee on 
ihe Costs of Medical Care recom- 
mended the voluntary _ principle. 
Many of those who signed that report 
now support the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill with its public base. To 
the AMA leaders in 1932-33, however, 
he immediate threat was voluntary 
insurance. They were then beginning 
their delaying action against volun- 
cary hospitalization insurance plans— 
which their platform now recognizes 
4s cooperators. Then as now, fear of 
the next step by the public was the 
compelling motive. 


The Test of Accomplishment 


But in 1946, action will be nec- 
essary as well as words. The voluntary 
health insurance plans sponsored by 
medical societies must in the immedi- 
ate future attain large memberships 
im many states, or they will be dis- 
credited as solutions of the admitted 
problem. In thus offering a positive 
plan, the AMA for the first time sub- 
mits itself and its state societies to the 
objective test of accomplishment. 
American medical leaders have not 
yet learned what their British breth- 
ren long ago experienced and accept- 
ed: namely, the basic distinction 
between the principle of professional 
control of strictly professional matters 
and the principle of professional par- 
ticipation with the public on financial 
ind administrative matters. No pro- 
gram of hospitalization or of medical 
care insurance can be successful un- 
less both these principles are appre- 
ciated and implemented. 

The greatest handicap to success, 
however, is that the main motivation 
of the program is fear. The really 
difficult task of making even a half- 


way success with voluntary health in-- 
surance plans requires a unity and a - 


ositive enthusiasm which state and 
Real medical societies are far from 
Dossessing. Most of the medical pro- 
Boh has for thirty years been so 
miseducated about health insurance 
py the AMA that the state and local 


IAY 1946 


8 
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societies have been wholly unprepared 
to design satisfactory plans or to ad- 
minister them effectively. The recent 
spurt of activity brought about by 
President Truman’s health message 
has moved such long standpat. state 
societies as Indiana, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin to start “plans.” These plans, 
however, are even more restricted in 
benefits than those now operating un- 
der societies in some of the other 
states. Thus they make progress back- 
ward! 
Political Potencies 


We may anticipate therefore that 
the AMA’s blithe voluntary insurance 
program, buttered up at the Senate 
hearings, will not be very realistic for 
long. Some of the AMA leaders, 
knowing this, are making moves 
which they have not yet laid officially 
before the public or even their 
own membership. This undercover 
effort is for governmental action, gov- 
ernment subsidies, and even govern- 
mental plans, with organized medi- 
cine in control of admunistration. 
Next month the curtain may be lifted 
higher. 

Organized medicine, working as it 


is days, nights and Sundays, might 


get what it wants if its leaders could 
start with a clean slate. But the past 
inhibits the future. They must reck- 
on, as the Senate hearings have made 
clear, with four politically potent 
groups, which feel in varying degrees 


the urgency of unmet medical needs’ 
and recognize the necessity for public 


action in dealing with them. These 
groups are: labor; veterans; farmers; 
and businessmen (general business, as 
distinguished from special interests 


like the drug trades and the casualty . 


insurance companies). 
Organized labor has been united 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


§ BOOKLETS BY 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Bertrand Russell, the distinguished phil- 
osopher, mathematician, logician and Free- 
thinker, recently said that he enjoyed 
writing booklets for E. Haldeman-Julius 
because he is given the fullest freedom of 
expression. In fact, it is only in essays 
written for Haldeman-Julius that Dr. Rus- 
sell can give circulation to the mind-liber- 
ating thoughts he feels should be made 
known to the average person. Most stand- 
ard publishers are afraid to issue works 
that are frowned on by the orthodox and 
conventional. Such a restriction is never 
encountered in the editorial department of 
the H-J Publications. In the booklets listed 
below Dr. Russell offers a feast of reason, 
information, logic, wit and rollicking hu- 
mor. We present: 


THE VALUE OF FREE THOUGHT, How to Be- 
come a Truth-Seeker and Break the Chains of 
Mental: Slavery--a ere on eee eee 25¢ 

AN OUTLINE OF INTELLECTUAL RUBBISH. A 
Hilarious Catalogue of Organized and Indi- 


vidual Stupidity: .n.5 «fers 06 we lel ale & 25c 
HOW TO READ AND UNDERSTAND HISTORY. 
The Past as the Key to the Future ..... 25¢ 
HOW TO BECOME A PHILOSOPHER, A LOGI- 
CIAN, A MATHEMATICIAN. ..........-. 30c 
WHAT CAN A FREEMAN WORSHIP? ..... 25c¢ 
WHY I AM NOT A CHRISTIAN ......... 25e 


HAS RELIGION MADE USEFUL CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO CIVILIZATION? ... 2... eee eee ee 25c¢ 


A LIBERAL VIEW OF DIVORCE ......... 25¢ 
We offer all eight booklets by Bertrand Russell 


for only $1.45, prepaid. Ask for BERTRAND 
RUSSELL’S EIGHT BOOKLETS, Address: 


E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS, 
Box R-1934, Girard, Kansas. 


behind the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill. When the hearings opened on 
April 2, each of the three other groups 
was divided within itself concerning 
the bill. Major elements within each 
group had not defined the kind and 
extent of governmental participation 
they want. Since then their political 


‘maturation has been proceeding rap- 


idly. A variety of suggestions and 
amendments for the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, plus Senator Taft’s irri- 
tating substitute, are helping the pro- 
cess along. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKERS: County-wide accredited 
case work agency thirty miles from New 
York expanding program of family case work 
and child protective services. Case work in 


rural and urban settings. Psychiatric consul- 
tation. Cars provided. Graduate degree mini- 
mum qualification for full position. Salaries 


pio20 32800: Work study plan for partially 
trained worker considered if applicant accepted 
by graduate school. Interviews arranged. Send 
chronological record of training and experi- 
ence. Apply: Family and Children’s Society, 
Park Square Building, Morristown, N. J. 


DISTRICT WORKER: Salary Range, $250- 
$280 per month. Appointments at the mini- 
mum. Minimum Qualifications: College, 4 
years. Graduate Study, 1 year at recognized 
school of social work, which must have in- 
cluded courses in Child Welfare and Public 
Welfare administration and Supervised Field 
Work in Child and Family Welfare. Experi- 
ence; 3 years in the past 6 years of social 
work, one of which must have been in Child 
Welfare, one in Public Assistance and one 
in a Supervisory capacity. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER: Salary Range, 
$225-$255 per month. Appointments at the 
minimum. Minimum Qualificatians: College 4 
years. Graduate Study, 1 year at recognized 
school of social work which must have in- 
cluded courses in Child Welfare and Public 
Welfare administration and supervised Fieid 
Work in Child and Family Welfare, Experi- 
ence: 1 year in the past 5 years of social 
work either in Child Welfare or in Public 
Assistance. 

Apply: Alaska Merit System, Box 201, Jun- 
eau, Alaska, via airmail, supplying minimum 
qualifications. 2 


ne ee 

SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and ex- 
perienced, to have charge of a family service 
department in multiple service Jewish case 
work agency. Responsibilities include super- 
vision of workers and students, administration 
of unit and community committe work. Sal- 
ary range $2700 to $3800. 8215 Survey. 


2 eS ee ee eee 

CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally qualified, 
by Jewish Family and Children’s Agency of- 
fering good supervision and special interest as- 
signments. Classifications Case Worker I and 
Case Worker II provide excellent salary 
range. 8210 Survey. 


SS ey Ae ae ool 

WORKERS AND SECRETARY-STENOGRA- 
PHER (Women) needed for SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE AND RECORD DEPARTMENTS of 
FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE in the 
Kentucky Mountains. Write Director, Wend- 
over, Leslie County, Ky. 


a ee 

CASEWORKER for home finding and child 
placement in “Protestant Children’s Agency. 
Suburb of Chicago. Good salary. Educational 
opportunities, Bensenville Home, Bensenville, 
Illinois. Attention Superintendent. 


ees 

SUPERVISOR for combination personnel and 
social work position in chest related sheltered 
workshop serving 140 clients regularly. One 
assistant, one year graduate’ work necessary. 
Experience with testing. Occupational therapy 
and/or psychiatry an advantage. Goodwill 
Industries, Dallas, Texas. 


VACANCIES on 


C Children’s Aid Society Staff. 
Supervisor, 


Caseworker and Day Nursery 
Worker. Adequate salary commensurate with 
professional training and experience. Oppor- 
tunity for continued training in School of 
Social Work. Four weeks vacation; sick 
leave. Write Mary A. Howell, Executive 
Secretary, 803% East Main Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 


eee 
CASE WORKER —Protestant—experienced—to 
establish and supervise home finding and child 
placing service in connection with children’s 
institution. Midwest city. Administrative 
Salary ‘starts at $2650. 


ability necessary. 
8355 Survey. 


Positions: 

Supervisor of Public Assistance 
Ass’t Sup. of Public Assistance 
Medical Social Consultant 

Field Representative 

County Director | 

*County Director 11 


Salary Ran 150 t i 
information wr ite eset 


NEW MEXICO MERIT SYSTEM, 


NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


offers 
Opportunities for Employment d 


one 
Professionally Trained Social Workers 


"State resident is required for appointment in these positions, 
The clos:ng date for applications, June 1, 1946, For application blanks and © 


Box 939, 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKERS: A—With two years gradu- 
ate training plus experience in Psychiatric 
and/or Children’s and/or Family fields. In- 
terested in practice but prepared to supervise 
junior workers and/or students, salary range 
$3,000 to $3,800..B—Graduating from two 
year graduate training June, 1946, with field 
experience in Psychiatric, Children’s or Family 
case work, eager to develop skills through se- 
lective case loads, consultation with Profes- 
sional School and, Psychiatrist. Salary range 
$2,700 to $3,300. Cars provided. Apply: 
Family Welfare Association, City Hall, Spo- 
kane 8, Washington. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER wanted 
to complete staff of Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Community Chest Agency in city of 100,000 
near Chicago. Worker to do case work job 
and some therapy with adults and children 
under supervision of psychiatrist. Prefer ma- 
ture woman with degree in social work and 
clinic orientation. Salary to $3000 and par- 
ticipation in National Retirement Plan. 
Write—Peoria Mental Hygiene Clinic, 300 N. 
Monroe Street, Peoria 3, Illinois. 


CASEWORKER, must have graduate experience 
for position in Maternity Hospital for Unwed 
Mothers. Protestant. Salary starting at $1,920 
per year. Write Marion S. Kimball, 202 West 
Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


OPPORTUNITY for two children’s caseworkers 
with one or two years Graduate School train- 
ing to work in progressive, state-wide, child 
placement agency. Preferred age, 25 to 34. 
Starting salary, up to $2400, depending on 
training and experience. Regular increases. 
Agency owned cars. Travel expense paid to 
Seattle. Interesting environment in a rapidly 
developing region. Washington Children’s 
Home Society, Box 90, University Station, 
Seattle 5, Washington. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, an Executive for 
the Miami Division of the Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, a statewide non-sectarian 
child placing agency. Must be a person with 
background of education, training and expe- 
rience in child welfare work, and have unques- 
tioned administrative experience and abilities. 
Permanent position with good salary assured 
right person. - Write 304, Consolidated Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Florida, giving complete in- 
formation as to training, education, experi- 
ence, etc. 


pS a i Es 

SUPERVISOR wanted by private state-wide 
children’s agency in Kansas.* Must have two 
years’ training. Also two case workers with 
training. Salary $2400 or more. Kansas Chil- 
dren’s Home & Service League, 1825 Maple, 
Wichita 12, Kansas. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, for chal- 
lenging combination case work and commu- 
nity organization in Voluntary Health Pro- 
gram, Denver, Colorado. No travel. 8356 
Survey. 

Ee ee ee 

WANTED—Trained case workers and working 
supervisor. Agency is expanding its family 
and child welfare services. Good supervision 
and adequate salary based on training and ex- 
perience. Transportation paid to San Fran- 
cisco. Write Catholic Social Service, 995 
Market Street, San Francisco 3. 


ea ee ee 

CASE WORKERS, two, master’s degree or 
equivalent, between 35 and 40, with experi- 
‘ence in Child Welfare field. Position embraces 
work with the unmarried mother, home stud- 
ies with the adoptive applicants, visits ‘to 
adoptive homes. Salary range $230 to $250 
a month. 8348 Survey. 


re 8 ee ee 
CASEWORKER—Church agency in Baltimore, 
Maryland. Primarily to work with juveniles 
appearing in court. Also opportunity for fam- 
ily case work, Lutheran preferred. $337 Survey. 


*County Director 111 
Case Supervisor 
Supervisor of Child Welfare Services 
Foster Care Consultant 
District Child Welfare Consultant 
Senior Child Welfare Worker 
Junior Child Welfare Worker 

er 


e Review 


’ 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
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WORKERS WANTED 


POSITIONS FOR:—Executives and_ Assi 
ants with National Youth Serving Organi: 
tion, Openings in many parts of the Unit 
States. College degree required—good sala 
and promotion, 8347 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER in fre 
dent position as Director of attractive hoi 
for forty working girls. Agency a constitue 
of the Federation of Jewish Charities in lar 
eastern city Write full details. 8346 Surve 


WANTED: Director of Social Service. 
woman with graduate training and a numb 
ef years experience in Child Welfare wo 
for a Children’s Institution providing a fost 
home program. Located in Connecticut. 83 
Survey. 


EXPERIENCED SUPERVISOR of case wo 
for high standard family service agency 
large West Coast city. Interesting possibi 
ties. Salary commensurate with responsibi 
ties. Write fully. Confidential. 8335 Surve 


CASEWORKER for private family and ch 
dren’s agency in midwest city. One yeai 
training desired. If you have master’s degr 
arid experienced and interested in developir 
into supervisor, this may be your chance 
8342 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN OR WOMAN to direct ne 
neighborhood house in midwestern city. Ope 
July 1. 8343 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS—opportunity to participa’ 
in development of newly merged child ar 
family agency offering well rounded experienc 
in child and family welfare. School of Soci 
Work graduates preferred with experience bi 
will consider those with one year trainin, 
Five workers needed. Salary according ‘{ 
training and experience. Apply Child an 
Family Service, Inc., 215 Board of Trad 
Building, Norfolk 10, Virginia. | 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS for Mian 
and Jacksonville offices of The Children 
Home Society of Florida. Openings for Cas 
Workers and Field Representatives. Salar 
range $2,400 to $3,200, and all travel expense 
including mileage at 714¢. College educatio1 
graduate study at school of social work, a 
experience in children’s, work required. A 
to 403 Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonville 2, Fi 


WANTED—MAN AS PRESS RELATION 
MANAGER for Metropolitan Communi 
Fund. Mature, experienced in newspaper fie 
with working background in Hoge n s 
cial work or chest. Will work within Publi 
Relations Division, and _ supervise comple 
Press program. Salary adequate. Write En 

Powers, Personnel Director, Community Func 

100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 


WANTED: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, femal 
in Social Service Department of Metropolita: 


Hospital. Give full details, including bac 
ground of training and experience. 83 
Survey. ' ( 


WANTED—CASE WORKERS—We wish _ 
employ three case workers for a child carin 
agency located in a Chicago suburb. We nee 
one worker who can, under supervision, wor 
with unmarried mothers. Two workers a 
needed to do child placing and supervision. — 
minimum of three quarters of field work in | 
school of social work is required. Arrang 
ments can be made for further schooling whil 
employed. Salaries conferm to those paid 
Chicago agencies. As most of our work is i 
Chicago residence is not required at Agency’ 
headquarters. Write to Lutheran Child Wel 
fare Association, Addison, Illinois. | 


—_—_— 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC 


bureau specializing in podtaicte 
casewo 


SUMMER GUESTS wanted 
Louisiana Country Home. 
Tom Pitcher, Springfield, 


OVERSEAS FOOD PACKAGES 


‘FOOD PACKAGES FOR CIVILIAN RELIBI 
acked and shipped to all parts of the w 
rom aeeoen atic or the Oss Be a reliable-an 
experienced organization. 1 shi iN 
a! by aoe — i Write for DE 
_ticulars. — Richa: "i i S 
j New York 5, N. Ys Bias: ice 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN, 31, Protestant, married, M.S.W., 7 years 
case work, supervisory and executive experi- 
ence, desires west coast position as executive, 
family or children’s agency. 8345 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, Protestant, with administra- 
tive experience in Children’s Homes and 
Group Work with normal and handicapped 
children, wishes position as Director or Super- 
intendent in Children’s Home or Agency. Will 
go anywhere. Employed now but available 
anytime. 8352 Survey. 


NOMAN, government employee (wartime ap- 
pointment), trained research worker, teaching 
and administrative experience, desires position 
as supervisor in research department of public 
or private agency. Special interest social se- 
curity and employment problems. Excellent 
academic background and work references. 
“Minimum salary $4200. 8357 Survey. 


'UMMER JOB, man, 28, entering social work 
school in Fall. Institutional, case work back- 
‘ground. Available June. 8359 Survey. 


[IXPERIENCED COUPLE want progressive 
“Community work in Social Settlement, Neigh- 
borhood Organization, or Rural Community 
Project. Protestant, in early forties, family. 
Strong interest and experience in inter-racial, 
‘inter-faith fields. Man’s major experience: 
rdained minister, state and local religious 
organizations, conference leader for young peo- 
ple. Wife: M.A. candidate, Graduate School 
Social Work. Experienced in Community 
Organization with state agency, Settlement, 
and Children’s Agencies. 8358 Survey. 

[RECTOR—Home. for Aged. Couple desiring 
to make change. Ten years institutional ex- 
erience. Orthodox background. Ready to go 
anywhere in U.S.A. 8360 Survey. 


ccredited School of Social Work, no ex- 
erience, available June. Interested in case- 
rk and/or community organization position 
hh good supervision. Preferably southwest. 
361 Survey. — 


rience; past 3 years Red Cross, community 
ce, fund raising; 7 years previous ex- 
nce in Social Work. Active in community 
ganization as President of a Council of 
al Agencies. Interested executive position 
in community organization, children’s field or 
pate agency, preferably New York area. 
ms u . 
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ISCHARGED ARMY OFFICER, graduate. 


|, 34, Catholic, extensive administrative ex-_ 
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THE BATTLE 
of the LITERATURE 


Do you find time to read all the social work journals 
you would like to read? 

Do you lie awake nights worrying about it? 

Are you, too, losing the Battle of the Literature ?: 
If so, by subscribing to the SOCIAL SERVICE 
DIGEST you can dilute your anxiety, dissipate your 
guilt and strengthen your ego, because the DIGEST 
staff will: 


@ Plough through some 500,000 words a month in 
about 300 articles published in 40 professional 
journals 


Select 15 to 20 articles of outstanding merit from 
the current literature 

Boil them down and streamline them for quick, 
easy reading 


Put them into one small magazine which can 
be tucked comfortably into your coat pocket or 
purse, ready for a quick perusal at odd moments. 


Reading Time Per Article 3 to 8 Minutes! 
Send your check for $3.00 or drop us a postcard 
and we'll bill you later. 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIGEST 


373 SPRECKELS BLDG. — SAN DIEGO 1, CAL. 
Please print name and address including zone number 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF A NEW ERA 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TODAY must 

meet the challenge of a new era 
—a new world which recognizes 
the importance of psychology and 
successful interpersonal relation- 
ships. Forward looking individ. 
uals are establishing places for 
themselves in such a scheme of 
things and many are turning to 

~ the field of psychiatry. 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER, male, 
college degree, graduate School of Social Work, 
desires position involving Community organ- 
ization, public relations, group work; other 


areas preferred. 8353 Survey. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
~ 1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 

Cambridge 38, Mass. 
BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. : 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS — 
Sus Schise TO YOUR FAVORITE MAGA- 


Tue InstiruTE oF LiviNc, one 
of the oldest and most active 
psychiatric clinics in the coun- 
try, offers college men and 
women didactic and _ practical 
training in psychology, sociology, 
_and psychiatry. Here in helping 
others to reestablish themselves 
as a part of the present day social 
structure—a knowledge is gained 
of other people and of them- 
selves. This knowledge enriches 
their own capacity for living and 


ington 13, D. C. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 


PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, | : 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving is a valuable asset in any field “ 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- ; 43 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, of endeavor. z 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. - 


er ’ 4 
RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Govern- Write to InstirutTE oF Livre, 200 


ment Bureaus, etc. Questions, literary or “| : 
scientific investigations, genealogy, business Retreat Avenue, Hartford 2, Con- 
errands, attended by experts. Circular free. necticut. 


ee VRE, Box 2329-G, Washington 13, 


* 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Seminars 


July 22 through August 2, 1946 


CASE WORK WITH THE CHILD AND HIS 
FAMILY 


Psychological Aspects of Child Development. 
Dr. Adelaide M. Johnson 


Advanced Case Work. Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 


-THE PSYCHOSOMATIC CONCEPT 
Its Use in Medicine. Dr. Felix Deutsch 
Its Use in Social Case Work. Eleanor Cockerill 


WORK. Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


KENT SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


One-and Two-Year Graduate Programs 
Leading to the Certificate 
and Master of Science in Social Work 


For further information apply to: 


The Dean, 
RAYMOND A, KENT SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
University of Louisville 
Louisville 8, Ky. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 


An intensive one Di 
ofered asic See in mee various b g is 


branches of nursin 
which leads to the degree of 


pcre OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in 
approved standing is requires ied’ for eats philosophy from a college of 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


one 94 " ai (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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SUPERVISORY METHOD IN SOCIAL CASE. 


| 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


Summer Sessions In Social Work 


at the 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


June 10-July 13 
July 15-August 17 


Same credit for courses toward the Diploma 
or degree as when offered during Fall and 
Winter Sessions. Special courses in Social 
Work with Veterans. Member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Affiliated with and enjoying all the benefits 
of regular Atlanta University Summer 
School. 


Forrester B. Washington, Director 


247 Henry St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


he Faculty of the UNIVER- 
SITY OF BUFFALO School of 
Social Work will be available for 
consultation during the National 
Conference of Social Work, 


+ 


SURVEY GRAPHIC — “Interesting 
and commendable publication and 


quite noe of most of the liberal 


issues.’ 


—wW. M. MS 


Che Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Sorial Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1946-47 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1946 
First Term—June 24-July 26 
Second Term—July 29-August 31 


Autumn Quarter begins October 1 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements 


for admission will be sent on request. 


THE SOUTHARD SCHOOL 


(Children’s Department of The Menninger Clinic) 


For the Re-education and 
Psychiatric Treatment of 
Children of Average and 


Superior Intelligence. 


Boarding Home Facilities 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


+ 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Professional Education leading to the 


degree of Master of Social Work. 


Basic curriculum and specializations’ in 
Family Case Work, Child Welfare, 
Medical Social Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Public Welfare, Group Work, 
Social Welfare Organization, Research. 


Academic year 1946-47 begins September 30. 
Summer sessions: June 17 — July 26; 
July 29 — August 31. 


For bulletins or further infor- 
mation apply to the Dean. 


MAY 1946 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY Grapuic) 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Special Spring and Summer Program 
Institute for Superintendents and Assistant 


Superintendents of Children’s Institutions 


(Under joint auspices of the School of Applied Social 
Sciences and the Child Welfare League of America) 


Institute on Programs for the 
Young Adult 
May 27 - June 1 


Workshop on Teaching of Administration 
and Community Organization 
(Open to instructors in Administration and Community 
Organization in graduate schools of social work, adminis- 
trators of social agencies and social workers in Community 
Organization) 


Public Welfare Workshop 
July 22 - 26 


For details write : 
Director of Admission, 2117 Adelbert-Road, Cleveland 6, O. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


PREPARATION FOR GOVERNMENTAL SOCIAL 
WORK AND POST-WAR REHABILITATION 


Beginning students may enter in May, September and 


January. 
WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


For practicing social workers who have not the profes- 
sional degree. 


The program is especially adapted for public welfare 
workers, child welfare workers, and others who have an op- 
portunity for part-time study or who are allowed educational 
leave. 


For information and catalogue, apply to 


Richard K. Conant, Dean 
Boston Massachusetts 


84 Exeter Street 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Department of Social Work 


Two Year Graduate Professional Curriculum—Specializa- 
tions in Case Work, Group Work, Administration and 
Community Relations, and Research in Social Work. 


Undergraduate Preprofessional Curriculum—Social Science 
and Pre-Social Work Program in preparation for Gradu- 
ate Professional Study. 


Registration: Wednesday, September 25, 1946 


Address inquiries to Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett, Head, De- |} 
parmnent of Social Work. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 
or experience in social work. 


Pian B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
gram is designed for students who have had satis- 
factory experience in an approved social agency 
or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- |} 
vided a period of not more than two years has |} 
intervened. 


Academic Year Opens June 25, 1946 


For further information write te 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 


Economy and Social Research © 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Member, American Association of Schools of Social Work 


Professional Education in social case work, medical social 
work, child welfare, social welfare planning, international 
relief administration, social and industrial research, admin- 
istration of public and private social agencies ; also grad- 
uate study in sociology and the social sciences. Degrees 
awarded: PhD. and M. A. in Social Economy and 
Sociology. ; 


Apply to Secretary, Department of Social Een Omy 


SIMMONS COLLEGE : 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK — 


Professional Education pending ‘c the degree of z ‘Ss 


Medical Social Work — AEN RP 
wi _Paychiatric Social Work i P 
| Community Work ; } 


Risen 
e sent on request. 


LOYOLA- UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Founded 1914 


Two-year curriculum leading to 
degree of Master of Social Work 


Summer Session: June 24 to August 2nd 
For Further Information Address: 


Office of the Dean, . 
School of Social Work, 
28 North Franklin St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


| HOWARD UNIVERSITY _—_—iti 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK | 
Washington 1, D.C. | 


; ANNOUNCES THE INAUGURATI N OF a 
‘TWO YEAR GRADUATE PROGRAM LE ¢ ( 
THE MASTER OF poo 


‘AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


Exhibit and Consultation at Booth 
American Journal on Mental Deficiency, $4.00 per year 
Annual Meeting, Montreal, Canada, October 23; 

4 and 5, 1946 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 


See Program for National Conference 
Consultation Service Available at Booth of National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


May 17, 18 and 19, Delegate Conference, Hotel Statler 

May |18, 7:00 P.M —25th Anniversary Dinner, Hotel Statler 

May 23, 2:00 to 3:30 P.M. Meeting on Registration and 
Licensing of Social Workers 

Consultation and literature at Association’s Booth 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF GROUP WORK 


Annual Meeting, Buffalo, New York, May 20-23, 1946 
Consultation service available at booth 

Afternoon sessions: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
Evening meeting: Thursday 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Department of Social Welfare and Public Health 
Exhibit and Consultation at Booth and Afternoon Sessions 
Headquarters: Lafayette Hotel 


AMERICAN LEGION 
National Child Welfare Division 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Delegates invited to visit headquarters booth and attend 
meeting on “Volunteers—From War to Peace,” 2:30 
Tuesday afternoon, May 21, sponsored jointly by the 
Red Cross and the National Committee on Volunteer 
Services of Community Chests and Councils 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


Meeting May 23rd, 8:30 P.M. Hotel Statler 
“An Experiment in Cooperative Community Organization” 
Consultation service at exhibit booth 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Headquarters—Hotel Lafayette 

Consultation at Booth and Hotel 

Afternoon sessions: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 
Annual meeting Thursday evening—see Program 


CHURCH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


All meetings at Touraine Hotel 
For program and information address: - 
Dr. Beverley M. Boyd, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 


Headquarters, Statler Hotel 
Consultation Service, Exhibit 
Social Service Index 

Committee on Volunteer Service 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Headquarters, Hotel Statler 

Membership meeting, Thursday evening, Hotel Statler 
Publications display and staff appointments, Memorial 
Auditorium 
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Associate and Special Group Meetings 


Buffalo, 1888—1909—1939—1 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 


May 20th, 2:00 to 3:30 P.M. 

May 2Ist, 4:00 to 5:30 P.M. 

May 24th, 9:00 to 10:30 A.LM.—Joint group meeting with 
the Case Work Division 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Consultation at booth 

Meeting May 22, 2:00 P.M., Hotel Statler 
Subject: Youth Employment and Education 
Speakers: Eduard C. Lindeman; Roy Sorenson 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. 


Meeting, Wednesday afternoon, May 22nd 
Consultation at booth 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL WELFARE 


Annual Meeting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, May 15-19 
For details, program information, etc., write to Herbert H. 
Aptekar, Secretary, 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF HOUSING ASSOCIATIONS 
and NATIONAL PUBLIC HOUSING CONFERENCE ~“ 
Cooperative exhibit booth on citizens’ organizations in 
housing. Booth staffed courtesy of Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 


32nd Conference 

May 16-19—Hotel General Brock, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
May 20—4 P.M. Buffalo 

Booth and Consultation Service 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


May 17-18, Statler Hotel 

Subjects: probation, parole, juvenile courts, detention, com- 
munity preventive movements 

Consultation booth 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY COUNCIL FOR 
HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 
Publicity materials and public relations techniques for 
health and welfare agency interpretation, Delegates are 
invited to headquarters booth—exhibit of publicity port- 
folios and consultation service by staff members 


THE BECO AND SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, ‘CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


May 24—Afternoon program—Auditorium Lecture "Room 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
BLINDNESS, INC. 
Wednesday, May 22, 4-5:30 P.M., Auditorium, Lecture Hall 
Subject: Integration of Eye Services in Programs of Com- 
munity Social Agencies 
Exhibit and Consultation Booth 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Delegates invited to visit booth for pamphlets and literature 
related to Planned Parenthood. 

Meeting: Statler Hotel, Tuesday, May 21, 2:00 P.M. on 
“Infertility: Its Diagnosis and Treatment” 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC, 


. Survey Graphic and Survey Midmonthly 
Book Exhibits ~~ 
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AMERICAN 
LABOR UNIONS 


What They Are and How They Work 
By FLORENCE PETERSON 


Director, Industria] Relations Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


Are you puzzled about the effect of labor unions, their 
policies, their demands, strikes, jurisdictional conflicts 
and all the other confusions reflected in today’s head- 
lines? Here are answers to countless questions arising 
in the minds of all today regarding the what, why and 
how of organized labor. ” ... it is highly informative.” 
—The Commonweal. “Anyone who speaks or writes on 
labor today must have a copy by him.”’—The Progres- 
sive.” ... @ veritable mine of information and a most 
useful source of reference.’—New York Herald rape 


THE WAR ON 
MALNUTRITION 
AND POVERTY 


The Role of Consumer Co-operatives 
By J. MURRAY LUCK 


Professor of Biochemistry, Stanford 
University, California 


Never before has the record of research into poverty, 
with its consequences in malnutrition, been set forth so 
completely to show the need of higher levels of food 
consumption among underprivileged groups. Here is a 
challenging approach to the problem with attention 
centered on how the cooperative societies. can help ap- 
preciably to offset the conditions of malnutrition and, 
at the same time, develop the cooperative movement. 


SUPERVISING 
PEOPLE 


By GEORGE D. HALSEY 


Author of “Making and Using Industrial 
Service Ratings” 
Problems of supervision in social work, public adminis. 
tration and office agencies are increasingly urgent and 
bothersome, but here is concrete help for all adminis- 
trators and department heads. The book covers the 
entire range of human relations effective in face-to-face 
supervision, enlivened and extended by a copious use 
of illustrative anecdotes. “It stimulates desires to do a 
more effective supervisory job. It merits wide distribu- 
tion.”—-T. ROY REID, Director of Personnel, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. $3.00 
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MY COUNTRY 
SCHOOL DIARY 


An Adventure in Creative Teaching 
By JULIA WEBER 


Everyone interested in the rehabilitation of rural life 
including teachers, social workers and community 
workers will find here an absorbing and helpful record 
of how a one-room-school teacher revived a community 
during four years of creative teaching. This dramatic 
account of her hour-by-hour efforts to give vitality and 
creative power to the education provided furnishes 
guidance and shows everyone interested in rural life 
the human difficulties faced in the country school and 
the measures by which they can be met. $3.00 


LEISURE TIME 
EDUCATION 


A Handbook of Creative Activities 
for Teachers 


By ANNA MAY JONES 


Guidance Counselor, New York City Public Schools 


The ‘increasing attention being paid in formal education 
to education for leisure makes this manual for teachers 
and group leaders especially timely and valuable. ~ It 
includes not only suggestive outlines for group discus- 
sion among teachers and recognized leaders but it also 
explains how the regular subjects of the curriculum con 
interpret leisure-time activities. $2.75 


THE ART OF 
PLAIN TALK 


By RUDOLF FLESCH 


Author of “Marks of Readable Style” 


Do you write and read reports? issue public relations 
releases? or otherwise offer ideas for public accept- 
ance? Here is aid to helping you put simple power and 
crystal clarity into your messages. “If-I had to Trecom- 
mend one golden book on writing, for beginners as well 
as for those who ought to know better, this would be 


. the one. This man knows how to write and how to 


teach. THE ART OF PLAIN TALK is a delight to read 
- + - salted down with common sense.’—Saturday Re- 


view of Literature. : oe $2505 


WAN 


HARPER & BROTHERS _ 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


